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CHAPTER  1 
XMTRCDUCTICN 

la  view  of  the  also*  age  and  social  Importance  of  the 

problems  of  the  blind  and  the  supposed  aeute  Interest  always 

taken  In  them  by  both  workers  la  the  field  and  laymen  alike* 

It  was  astonishing  to  the  author  to  find  how  relatively  small 

and  llaltsd  the  literature  on  the  subject  actually  was*  It 

has  baan  estimated  by  one  authority  not  to  exceed  throe 

thousand  volumes  in  all  languages  and  covering  all  asp act a 

of  the  subject*  from  the  economic  to  the  psychological*1 

If  this  figure  conveys  no  special  significance  to  the  reader* 

we  may  note  in  passing  that  there  are  supposed  to  exlet 

more  then  five  thousand  items  of  comentary  on  the  tingle 

play*  Hamlet*  8 Another  authority  ©a  the  literature  of  the 

blind  hs  remarked  that  It  Is  highly  repetitious,  new  writers 

tending  to  cultivate  old  ground  and  to  repeat  the  views 

5 

already  expressed  by  previous  authors*  This  observer  wishes 
to  add  that  for  a supposedly  scientific  literature*  too 
large  a portion  of  It  appaara  to  be  pure  speculation  based 
largely  on  introspective  data  with  no  adequate  experimental* 
ollnloal  or  statist leal  foundation  in  fact* 

1*  Hector  Chevlgny*  The  Adjustment  of  the  Blind.  Mew  Haven* 
Yale  Unlverelty  Press,  I950,  p'*  lx* 

2*  Union  Catalog,  Central  Circulation  Department*  Mew  York 
City  Public  Library*  6th  Avenue  and  42nd  Street* 

5*  Pert ho Id  Lowenfeld*  Research  in  the  education  of  the 
Blind.  Journal  of  Eduea tlonal'TeycKoIogy*  ^7 , IprTT" 
g)  1OTS7  p.  17* 
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Background  of  tho  Study*  Of  thslr  misfortunes  and 
sorrows,  their  struggles  and  achievements,  thalr  fortitude 
and  hero) an  much  baa  bean  written*  Indeed,  chronlclea  of 
thoae  who  "live  in  darkness",  of  the  life  which  they  mat 
endure  and  the  things  which  they  hare  had  to  overcome,  have 
oaueed  a sigh  of  compaction  to  arlae  from  many  a lip  and  a 
tear  from  many  an  eye,  in  truth,  the  deprivation  entailed  In 
the  loat  of  eight  ia  Indeed  a ear lout  one,  but  one  which 
can  be  compensated  for  through  education  and  training  of  the 
other  eeneee* 

Praiseworthy  ae  wars  the  alma  of  many  of  thess  accounts, 
thay  exerted  a powerful  Influence  in  shaping  tha  attitudes 
end  behevior  of  the  general  public  toward  the  blind*  Hence, 
the  pattern  or  media  operand i governing  the  beliefs,  atti- 
tudes and  bshavler  of  the  average  person  toward  the  blind 
have  come  to  rest  almost  completely  on  sentiment  end  emotion, 
rather  than  on  reason*  Concern  over  the  ectual  position  of 
the  blind  in  aoeiety  and  tha  adequacy  and  justice  of  the 
treatment  accorded  thorn  by  it,  pur sly  as  matters  of  scientific 
inquiry,  (though  in  no  way  separate  end  apart  from  a motive 
of  profound  human  love, ) has  always  ream ined  of  secondary 
importance  to  it*  In  other  words,  e ©ireful  analysis  of 
the  position  end  problems  of  the  blind  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  economist,  or  what  has  corns  to  be  known 

as  a social  survey,  has  never  been  attempted* 

Statement  and  Delimitation  of  the  Problem*  The  purpose 

of  this  study  is  to  sxamlns  tha  various  problems  which 
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bl  1 mines  a creates  bo  til  for  the  Individual  and  the  cotanunl  ty 
In  which  be  lives,  as  veil  aa  the  measures  whloh  society 
haa  adopted  to  handle  these*  By  so  doing,  «e  propose  to 
uncover  the  basic  attitudes  of  society  and  its  governing 
bodies  toward  the  blind,  and  the  obligations  whloh  aoelety 
has  voluntarily  assumed  with  respect  to  providing  for  their 
neede,  ss  veil  ss  the  adequacy  and  correctness  of  ttie  treat- 
ment accorded  them* 

^hile  our  d laappolntment  would  Indeed  be  great  If  there 
were  not  in  what  we  plan  to  consider  an  abundance  of  "human 
interest”.  It  la  not  with  amotions  such  as  thess  that  vs 
Intend  primarily  to  concern  ourselves*  ftor  will  our  approach 
to  the  problems  which  blindness  creates  be  by  any  one  of 
the  special  pathways  of  education,  medicine  or  law,  althougi 
aach  of  thssa  professions.  Insofar  as  thsy  relate  to  blind- 
ness and  tha  blind,  will  be  briefly  considered*  It  It  the 
author* a hops  that  by  c arsful  study  of  the  material  pre- 
sented, the  reader  will  be  able  to  formulate  a complete  and 
accurate  pleture  of  what  Is  good  and  desirable,  and  what 
undesirable  or  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  blind  In 
the  philosophise  impelling  those  those  alma  have  always 
been  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  blind* 

Timeliness  of  the  Study*  That  inadequacies  In  the  pro- 
gram of  services  offered  to  the  blind  as  a class  continue  to 
exist,  la  a fact  on  which  all  the  experts  seem  to  be  in 
common  agreement*  Blind  persons  and  their  sighted  friends 
have,  throughout  the  years,  developed  patterns  of  living 
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and  procedural  techniques  which*  While  Intended  to  obviate 
any  special  minority  statue  accorded  the  blind*  have  sometimes 
seemed  instead  to  build  the  barrier  between  the  two  groups 
even  higher*  The  greet  majority  of  blind  persons  today  as- 
pire to  live  the  full  life  devoid  of  any  vestigs  of  depend- 
ency  or  pathos*  No  longer  do  physically  sbls  bodlsd  blind 
man  and  woman  wish  to  ba  institutionalised  or  a duo  at  ad  away 
from  their  homes*  ore  relegated  to  humiliating  types  of 
employment  far  balcw  their  maximum  producing  power*  They 
desire  instead  to  become  fully  integrated*  useful  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  society*  willing  and  able  to  compete  with 
normally  seeing  persona  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood*  In 
short*  the  blind  persons  asks  only  that  he  be  treated  as  a 
human  being  whose  remaining  faculties  can*  with  the  proper 
training*  be  developed  to  overcome  or  at  least  compensate 
for*  his  lack  of  s ight*  The  challenge  thus  presented  to 
those  who  have  chosen  to  devote  their  lives  to  serving  the 
blind  la  to  transform  such  hopes  into  real! ties*  insofar  as 
they  are  able  to  do  this*  It  la  the  hope  of  the  author  that 
tha  pagaa  which  follow  will  give  come  clue  as  to  how  wall 
this  challenge  has  been  met* 

Review  of  Previous  Related  Research*  In  searching  for 
dissertations*  books  or  magailn#  articles  written  on  the 
problems  posed  by  blindness  end  the  measures  teken  by 
society  to  s^lve  or  ellevste  these*  the  author*  found  well- 
documented  literature  on  the  subject  sadly  lacking*  In 
reviewing  thet  which  was  available*  he  found  several  wall- 
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written  historical  studies  of  th®  origins,  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  various  agencies  for  th®  blind  in  tb®  Greater 
Mew  York  Metropolitan  Area,  thar®  was  nothing  which  foeuoad 
primarily  on  th®  problems  ahloh  blindness  creates,  and  th® 
servlc®®  established  by  his  community  to  assist  him  in 
meeting  end  solving  these* 

On®  dissertation  which  th®  author  found  especially 

helpful  was  that  written  by  Miss  Catherine  Mulligan  In  1946 

1 

on  th®  M#  Y*  Association  for  the  Blind*  In  rav lowing  this 
dissertation,  th®  purpoe®  was  to  extract  from  it  a®  much 
accurate  and  useful  Information  regarding  th®  services 
offered  by  the  Association  to  the  blind  population  of  Maw 
York  City  and  incorporating  these  int<.  his  own  paper* 

Ament  the  most  significant  findings  and  important 
conclusions  which  Mis®  Mulligan  reached  was  her  statement 
that* 


The  >7.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind  Is  framed  along 
broad  lines  and  it®  system  of  training  and  adjustment 
een  be  described  ae  fairly  complete*  The  Association 
realises  that  there  are  many  similarities  in  treating 
the  difficulties  of  the  blind  but  on  the  ether  hand, 
thara  are  many  differences  to  be  taken  into  account, 
also*  •*»  and  there  are  as  many  problems  as  there  are 
blind  persons,  with  wide  variation®  among  than  in 
temperament,  mental  capacities,  health,  age,  social 
environment,  and  general  economic  condition*  * 

Another  slgnlf leant  finding  of  her  research  which  Miss 

Mulligan  mentioned  was  that  It  has  been  found  through  year® 


1*  Katherine  Mulligan*  A otudy  of  the  Mew  York  Association 
for  th*  Blind.  'jnpC.bIliE5rdTf.T?t«Hen“ro?  '*  *grw 

ordha*  University  School  of  Social  Service,  1946* 

8*  Katherine  Mulligan,  op»  c?t«,  p*  155* 
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of  experience  In  working  with  the  different  problem*  of  the 
blind,  was  that  demands  placed  upon  then  should  only  bs  made 
In  Accord* no®  with  their  individual  abilities  to  west  the** 
Perhaps  her  «*©st  • Ignlf leant  finding  appears  In  her  eon* 
elusion  In  which  she  states  that  representatives  of  all  the 
organisations  for  the  blind  which  were  Included  in  the  study 
agreed  that  the  problems  of  each  individual  blind  person 
cannot  ba  solved  In  any  kind  of  a setting  distinct  and  apart 
fro*  the  rest  of  society*  As  a simple  illustration  of  her 
point,  she  states  that  persons  should  not  be  placed  In 
"sheltered"  workshops  a Imply  because  they  are  blind,  ainoe 
each  possesses  individual  abilities  end  aptitudes*  * 

5©  anyone  interested  la  the  present  trends  of  vocational 
counselling,  training  and  placement  services  offered  to  the 
adult  blind,  Kiss  Mulligan*  e dissertation  offers  a storehouse 
of  useful  and  Interesting  inforiaation*  Her  hi  a tor  leal  re- 
view of  the  training  and  placement  program*  of  the  adult 
blind  since  the  beginning  of  formal laed  education  in  the 
Tailed  tabes,  mt»  complete  and  thorough* 

’he  manner  in  which  she  employed  the  It*  Y*  Association 
as  a vehicle  for  tracing  and  contrasting  past  and  present 
tr«*  nds  in  vocational  training  ©f  th©  blind  was  neatly  done* 
Her  description  of  the  provisions  made  for  needy  blind  per- 
sona by  tha  Association* a Welfare  Division,  was  also  of 
Interest* 

1*  See  definition  of  "Sheltered  Trades",  1961  Edition, 
Webster* * Unabridged  Dictionary,  p.  2310* 
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la  the  way  of  or  it  ideal*  it  should  us  pointed  out  that 
the  paper  ><aa  entirely  too  wordy  end  repetitious*  to  the 
extent  that  the  reader  besom#  so  engulfed  in  unnecessary 
verbege  that  the  central  idee  woe  frequently  lost  entirely* 
;?or  exceptionally  sorbose  stylo  of  writing  practically  ruined 

'/.v 

the  clarity  of  her  presentation*  Added  to  this  and  dirootly 
related  to  it,  she  Included  nuch  Irrelevant  meter lal  without 
any  need  or  purpose  for  so  doing*  To  cite  several  oonorete 
illustrations  of  tiero  such  irrelevant  material  was  intro- 
duced* without  any  apparent  relationship  she  included 
statist leal  tables  showing  the  nationality,  agos  and  sex  of 
persons  who  ware  registered  as  ell ante  of  the  Association* 

"he  include*!  absolutely  no  interpretation  of  these  data 
in  her  report*  but  left  it  completely  to  the  render* s own 
imagination  to  draw  his  own  conclusions#  In  the  section  f 
the  paper  atiieh  dealt  with  the  industrial  enterprises 
carried  on  by  the  Association*  she  repeatedly  mentions 
employment  in  sheltered  shops*  but  fails  to  tell  the  reader 
exactly  shat  these  are*  Also  while  she  gives  gross  pro- 
duction figures  for  output*  manufactured  during  1944*  as 
wall  as  gross  earnings  she  did  not  give  the  all- important 

ner  capita  production  or  earning*  f>or  ?sar*  "hi®  1® 

an  easy  way  of  deceiving  the  unsuspecting  reader  that  the 

per  capita  wages  at  the  Associations  shop  are  equal  to*  or 
better  than  those  received  by  the  blind  worker  In  competitive 
employment,  while  in  point  of  fact,  they  fall  far  abort  of 
them.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  reports  from  the  Bureau 
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of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  during  tha  fear  years  whan 
Jobs  "on  tha  outeida*  were  assy  to  get,  blind  workers  deser- 
ted sheltered  shops  by  tha  droves  to  seek  graansr  pasturas 
in  competitive  employments  else share*  At  present,  however, 
this  trend  has  bean  exactly  reversed  vlth  blind  workers 
(whom  industry  Is  generally  reluctant  to  use  exeept  in  dire 
emergencies),  seeking  to  be  readmittted  b the  Association 
Shop  which  they  were  eo  quick  to  leave  when  ooadltlona  were 
more  favorable* 

Whether  It  eaete  a reflection  on  the  personality  of 
the  author  or  not,  or  was  the  result  of  faulty  literary 
styls,  is  hard  to  say  but  the  distinct  impression  was  ra- 
ce lved  by  the  author  that  Miss  Mulligan  felt  compelled  to 
keep  repeating  herself  constantly,  ae  though  she  were  e 
pedagogue,  teaching  s class  of  first  graders* 

Her  syllogism  that  "until  the  present  war,  the  blind 
never  received  industrial  opportunities  and  for  this  reason 
there  was  never  much  incentive  to  encourage  them  to  become 
skilled  ereftsmen  without  the  assurance  of  a Job",1  reveals 
how  fallacious  and  illogical  some  of  her  statements  wars* 
The  blind  generally  still  lack  extensive  opportunities  for 
industrial  employment  eo  that,  if  we  were  to  accept  her 
reasoning  ee  logical  end  consistent,  there  should  exist 
little  Incentive  today  for  training  them  to  beeosie  skilled 
industrial  workers  since  the  conditions  are  such  on  the 


1*  Katherine  Mulligan,  op.  pit*,  p.  148* 
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labor  market  today  that  the  average  blind  person  cannot  be 
given  any  assurance  of  a remunerative  position  whan  he 
completes  his  training  \ Does  this  mean  that  we  should  stop 
training  them?  If  we  followed  hiss  Mulligan1  s line  of 
reasoning  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  our  anwer  to  the  ebove 
question  could  only  be  "yea1**  TUrther»ore,  no  mention  la 
made  of  the  feet  that  the  five-year  period  her  study  covers 

in  order  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Associations 

V 

employment  and  training  program  was  grossly  ^typical  and  un- 
representative, since  the  prevailing  shortage  on  the  lebor 
market  pieced  workers  with  all  aorta  of  physical  handicaps 
at  a premium*  fence,  credit  should  not  be  Justifiably  given 
entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  Association’s  training  and 
placement  services  but  perhaps  should  go  In  greater  measure 
to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  that  time  (during  the 
War  years)* 

Another  statement  which  appeared  in  the  dissertation, 
and  again  I q etoi  ****fot  only  do  they  ’the  blind’  not 
possess  an  inferiority  complex  , but  they  are  often  quite 
proud  of  their  superior  skill  and  ability  In  recreational 
activities***”  8 would  certainly  leave  the  reader  with  the 
distinct  Impression  that  Miss  Mulligan  felt  that  the  blind 
participant  in  recreational  activities  ought  to  be  acutely 

1*  Interview  with  Miss  Hannah  Bauman,  Principal  Interviewer 
of  the  Blind,  Industrial  Placement  Division,  lf*Y*S*  Employ- 
ment Service,  April  6,  1963* 

2*  Katherine  Mulligan,  ojr*  pit**  p*  169* 
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awara  of  his  Inferior  status*  Ha turelly,  this  Is  only  s 
single  quote,  taken  out  of  oontaxt,  but  It  reveals  quite 
clearly  the  writer*  s feelings  and  emotions  throughout  the 
entire  paper!  !•••  the  Intentional  imprisonment  of  the  hunan 
element  of  the  group  of  blind  subjects  she  studied  while 
from  a vantage  point  a considerable  and  safe  distance  away, 
she  examined  then  as  they  functioned  within  the  confines  of 
the  Association*  In  short,  she  hae  felled  to  accept  the 
blind  pereon  as  a completely  normal  human  being  in  every 
respect  except  that  of  his  lack  of  normal  vision* 

Among  the  other  dissertations  which  the  author  found 
had  been  writ  tan  on  problems  related  to  blindness  st  the 
Fordham  University  School  of  Social  Service,  one  dealt  with 
« school  for  blind  children  and  the  adjustment  problems 
fscsd  by  ths  blind  child  of  elementary  school  ages  four 
wars  historical  studies  of  agencies  In  the  Greater  Wew  York 
area  dealing  with  the  various  problems  of  blind  persons, 
tut  not  one  dealt  id  tfc  the  beliefs,  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  the  average  normal  parson  toward  the  blind  and  the  ade- 
quaey  and  Juatloe  of  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  society* 
It  le  there roe,  In  this  important  respect  that  ths  author 
hopes  to  msks  an  original  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
field  of  welfare  work  with  the  blind*  Abundant  material  is 
available  in  the  records  and  files  of  almost  every  organisa- 
tion and  agency  in  the  United  States  outlining  Its  own 
spec  if  le  role  in  helping  the  blind  person  adjust  to  his  en- 
vironment* A wish  smaller  quantity  of  material  on  tha 
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ne thods  And  techniques  of  teaching  the  blind  child  end 
problems  which  teachers  nay  reasonably  expect  to  encounter 
from  both  the  blind  child  and  his  parents  is  accessible  in 
the  libraries  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  as  well 
ee  at  the  American  Foundation  library*  From  these  sources 
end  through  Interview!  and  personal  observation,  the  fa<  te 
will  be  collected*  In  our  concluding  chapter,  we  shall  re~ 
view  in  e summarised  form  the  history,  development  and 
operation  of  all  types  of  work  with  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  end  will  eat  down  our  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  possible  swans  of  improvement*  tfhlle  the  author  end 
those  with  shorn  he  has  consulted  may  be  in  error,  he  believes 
such  e comprehensive  social  survey  would  bo  the  first  of 
its  kind  over  attempted* 

By  Intent,  the  field  of  inquiry  will  be  limited  to  the 
United  States,  except  insofar  as  a brief  account  was  thought 
necessary  of  certain  early  developments  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  blind  children 
and  the  development  of  a system  of  raised  print  as  a necessary 
preliminary  to  the  work  done  in  this  country*  Accordingly, 
the  bibliography  la  composed  solely  of  American  references, 
save  for  a restricted  number  of  English  publications  dealing 
with  specific  areas  of  inquiry* 

The  present  paper  le  designed  to  present  issues  and 
programs  of  ssrvios  which  eoneem  the  blind  (but  in  all 
other  reapects  normal)  members  of  society*  For  this  reason, 
the  problems  connected  with  the  education,  employment  and 
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sco  1*1  and  emotional  adjustment  of  th*  deaf-blind  or  blind 
persons  having  other  handicaps  or  diseases  has  been  emitted* 
fo  effort  sms  made  to  include  extensive  discussion  of  the 
physical  disabilities  so  often  accompanying,  if  not  directly 
causing,  blindness  Itself*  fvea  within  such  definite  limits 
however,  the  subject  of  blindness  is  so  broad  and  all-inclusive 
that  omissions  of  Important  material  may  have  occurred*  The 
absence  for  example  of  extensive  coverage  of  suoh  Important 
topics  as  marriage  and  proper  sexual  adjustment  amex^  the 
blind  may  here  be  noted*  It  wa*  felt  by  the  author  that 
any  attempt  to  present  a worthwhile  discussion  of  these 
matters  ’would,  at  the  present  time,  have  been  pres ssture  in 
view  of  t’  e paucity  of  clinically  valid  data  currently 
available  on  this  subject* 

Research  Procedure*  "he  possibilities  of  a definite 
and  comprehensive  program  of  service*  for  the  blind  have 
only  recently  been  realised  and  its  general  adoption  only 
begun*  In  an  ever-increasing  number  of  localities  arc  worth- 
ifriile  pad  constructive  effort®  being  made  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  all  the  blind  according  to  their  individual  needs* 
It  will  be  our  purpose  In  4fce  pages  which  fellow  to  study 
the  various  services  and  activities  already  in  operation 
and  to  ascertain  how  far  these  have  gene  toward  realising 
generally  accepted  standards  of  adequacy  and  excellence  of 
service* 

In  order  to  do  this  in  the  social  survey  method  of 
research  has  been  choeen*  Raw  data  has  been  collected  from 
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the  writings  of  recognised  authorities  in  the  field  of  work 
with  the  blind,  ae  well  ee  by  personal  Interviews,  question- 
naires, and  participant  observation  of  various  existing 
programs*  We  also  hope  to  be  able  to  compare  this  accumu- 
lated data  with  what  actually  is  so  In  praotlce,  by  using 
statistics  gathered  from  the  annual  reports  of  various  repre- 
sentative agencies  in  the  field*  -here  needed,  graphs  and 
tables  will  be  used* 
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A HISTORICAL  8KFTCR  Of  CAW  FOR  TFT  BLIWD 

origins*  #erk  for  the  blind  in  ths  United  states 
springe  from  French  origin**  The  now  eehool  of  philosophy 
tfiich  developed  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
that  country  did  much  to  foeue  public  attention  on  the 
blind,  but  most  of  this  wee  purely  specula five  and  did  not 
result  in  any  concrete  motion  in  their  behalf*  Instead,  it 
was  Valentin  Heuy  who  brought  the  ideas  of  the  philosophers 
into  e concrete  fora  of  expression* 

Born  in  1745,  Heuy  sms  a young;  contemporary  of  Voltaire 
Diderot  end  Rousseau,  the  three  outstanding  French  philo- 
sophers iftio  probably  did  the  most  to  shape  . ranch  thought 
during  the  eighteenth  century*  At  the  time*  Heuy  was  mainly 
Interested  In  the  work  being  done  with  the  education  and 
training;  of  tha  deaf  by  Abbe  de  1*  lEpee  when  a unique  Inci- 
dent shifted  bis  Interest  to  the  possibility  of  educating 
the  blind*  In  the  jeer  1771,  while  passing  through  tha 
Varkat  Place  of  Saints  Ovids  Heuy  chanced  to  sae  a group  of 
blind  non  plaead  b afore  a long  desk  on  which  wars  sheets  of 
maelo  and  llgtted  candles*  Grotesquely  dressed,  wearing: 
high,  pointed  cepe  and  oardboard  spectacles,  they  were  being 
forced  by  an  overseer  to  make  e burlesque  attempt  to  play 
on  musical  instruments,  ell  to  the  great  amusement  and 
laughter  of  bystanders*  The  misery  of  these  pathetic,  ex- 
ploited human  beings  so  touched  the  heart  of  Hauy,  that  In 
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1785*  fourteen  year#  after  the  Saint#  Cvide  Market  Incident*  1 
Hauy*  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Aeademl#  Dee  Solsnose* 
opened  In  Parle  the  National  institute  for  the  Young  Blind* 
This  date  marks  the  beginning  of  formalised  education  of 
the  blind*  2 

Prior  to  that  time  In  France  there  had  been  only  one 
other  widely  known  institution  for  the  care  of  the  blind* 
charitable*  rather  than  educational*  in  nature*  known  aa 
the  Congregation  of  the  Three  Hundred*  founded  in  1254  to 
care  for  blinded  Crueaders*  According  to  tradition  thraa 
hundred  of  these  warriors*  (twenty  each  day  for  f if toon 
aueeaaalva  days)*  had  bean  blinded  each  day  by  order  of  the 
Turkleh  Sultan  *U«  he  awaited  their  raneoa  money  from 
Louie  XX*  on  his  first  Crusade*  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  tha  Saraeena*  5 By  special  permission  of  succeeding 
French  monarehs*  this  group  was  given  certain  privileges 
such  a a the  right  of  asylum  4 freedom  from  taxation*  and  tha 
right  to  wear  a distinctive  garb*  Although  no  longer 
serving  Its  original  purpose*  this  unique  ea sec let Ion  still 
exists  In  Peris  today*  4 

Hauy9s  school  In  Paris  aa  well  as  the  Congregation  of 
tha  Three  Hundred  attracted  the  attention  and  ad  Iration  of 

1*  H*  w.  Levy*  Rllndneae  and  the  lind,  London*  Chapman  Hall 
Inc.,  1892*  pp*  o&B-^Oc) • 

2*  Hector  Chevlgny*  op*  alt**  p*  72* 

3*  R*  Beet,  Blindness  ancFtha  Blind*  Mew  York*  "he  MacMillan 
Company*  IGSMT,'1  Vp*  $66-&$5*’  ' 

4*  Catholic  Encyclopedia*  New  York*  The  Encyclopedia  Press* 
1913*  Special  Edition,  p*  440* 
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many  vial  tor*  to  Franco,  and  numerous  Amor  icon*  brought  homo 
glowing  accounts  with  thou  of  shot  woo  being  dons  to  oducsto 
the  blind  in  that  country,  but  it  remained  for  Dr*  John  D* 
Fisher  of  Boston  to  translate  these  stories  Into  action  In 
the  United  states*  %Ue  pursuing  his  medical  studies  In 
Francs,  Dr*  Fisher  visited  both  of  these  Institutions,  end 
upon  hie  return  to  Boston,  In  1626,  took  Immediate  steps  to 
make  available  to  the  blind  youth  of  his  cm  country,  the 
feellltlee  which  the  French  institutions  offered*  After 
consulting  numerous  friends  In  Massachusetts  and  carrying 
on  s correspondence  with  Hebert  Johnson,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  Blind  In  Scotland,  he  finally 
sailed  e meeting  of  all  inter  acted  persons,  which  was  hald 
on  February  10,  1829,  in  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  la 
Boston* 

First  Bofaool  Begun  In  Boston*  Representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  who  were  in 
Boston  at  that  time  for  the  convening  of  the  legislature, 
attended  this  meeting*  Dr*  Fisher  gave  the  members  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  European  program  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  eafeossed  books,  *hleh 
ho  had  brought  baek  with  him*  Xt  was  formally  agreed  that 
a committee  should  be  appointed  to  eoe  just  ?hat  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution for  educating  the  blind  children  ©f  Maw  England* 
?he  committee  immediately  applied  to  the  legislature  for  an 
aot  of  incorporation  which  was  unanimously  granted,  the  name 
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being  given  to  it  *as  "The  He*  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind, " 
now  known  as  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind."  1 

The  corporation  inoved  rathe?  cautiously  in  starting  Its 
new  enterprise*  he  first  problem  confronting  them  wae  to 
find  a suitable  superintendent,  since  Dr*  : isher  had  eta ted 
with  regret  that  he  could  not  possibly  ^1  e his  entire  time 
to  the  new  venture*  A happy  solution  waa  found  in  the 
pereon  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Lowe,  whe  had  Just  recently 
returned  from  a philanthropic  mission  and  military  exploits 
in  the  newly  liberated  Greek  ! republic*  On  August  IS,  1851, 
be  wae  engaged  to  be  the  head  of  the  Asylum,  part  of  his 
contract  stipulating  that  he  was  to  engage  immediately  upon 
a trip  to  Europe  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  techniques 
used  la  running  such  an  institution,  and  to  procure  the  ser- 
vices of  "one  or  at  the  most  two  instructed  blind  persons  to 

2 

serve  aa  teacher#"*  Howe  went  to  Europe  and  did  not  re- 
turn until  July,  1852,  when  he  brought  back  with  him  Emile 
Trencher ie,  a graduate  of  the  Paris  Institute,  to  be  literary 
ins  true  tor,  and  John  Pringle  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution 
to  be  heed  master  of  handicrafts*  In  August,  Dr*  Howe 
opened  the  school  at  hia  father*  s residence  in  Boston,  having 
as  hia  first  pupils,  six  blind  persons  of  both  saxes  from 
various  parts  of  the  state,  renting  in  age  from  six  to  twenty 

1*  Renamed  in  honor  of  Colonel  Thomas  H*  Perkins  In  1857* 

2*  Extract  from  a letter  dated  August  28,  1851,  > -etters  aryl 
Journal  a of  Samuel  Or Idley  Howe  by  Laura  E*  RTcKarBa, 
feo a ton,  Dana  'a  te a £ Company,  Vol  • II,  1909,  p.  594* 
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years*  In  the  year  1893,  the  school  «aa  moved  to  South 
Boa  ton,  and  In  1857,  tha  school  for  young  blind  children  mi 
opened  In  Jamaica  Plain,  Maas*  both  schools  qaovad  to  thalr 
present  location  at  Watertown,  JSaaa.  In  1912-13* 

vQhoola  Opened  In  Slaw  York  and  /hllacalphla*  Lurln,  the 
year  1881  there  sere  de/1  nit©  stirrings  of  Interest  In  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  of  both  flew  York  and  Philadelphia* 
Certain  citizens  of  Sew  York  had  become  in  terse  ted  In  halplibr 
blind  children  whom  they  had  aeon  In  the  public  alaisleusas* 
Lemuel  vtood#  a Quaker,  became  interested  In  improving  tha 
lot  of  blind  children  living  in  the  Hew  York  City  Almshouse 
and  In  1827  be  succeeded  in  stimulating  public  interest  In 
the  blind*  The  Idea  of  beginning  a school  for  the  blind 
however,  first  occurred  to  Ore  John  Fuss,  and  the  Hew  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind, (largely  through  hla  personal 
efforts  and  those  of  Serna  el  wood  in  it#  behalf),  was  incor- 
porated on  April  22,  1831*  Cn  larch  15,  1682,  three  blind 
boys  were  taken  out  of  the  almshouse  of  the  City  of  Hew 
York  end  pieced  In  the  Custody  of  Dr*  Hues,  making  this  the 
first  formal  Institution  far  educating  blind  children  In  the 
country.  Later,  other  pupils  were  added,  until  at  the  and 
of  the  year  1857  the  school  wee  firmly  established  In  a hone 
cn  Hlneth  Avenue  and  54th  Street,  these  quarters  were  the 
Hew  York  City  estate  of  James  Boorman  who  donated  them  for 
tVe  school* s use  in  1857*  where  it  continued  in  existence 
until  1924,  then  tbs  present  facilities  were  built  in 
Pelhem  srkway*  Its  present  facilities,  located  at  ,9$ 
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filhiai  Parkway,  were  donate  for  the  eebcol’e  uee  by  tho  lot# 
John  Jieob  A*  tor.  Dr*  ftuee  resigned  ee  principel  In  Sop  too* 
her,  1050*  and  a series  of  a uper lnt ondonto  folic «d  In  hlo 
foots  tops*  Perhaps  tho  ono  who  gave  tho  noet  potont  di- 

rection to  tho  school  in  ito  «arly,  formative  yoaro  woo  r. 
oilllon  B.  volt,  Oho  boo  ana  superintendent  in  1896. 

tho  third  of  tho  throw  pioneering  school  a wao  founded 
in  1899  by  tho  Society  of  Friends  In  Philadelphia.  A houaa 
for  ito  uee  waa  provided,  and  the  service®  of  one  Julius  R. 
Friendl*nder  ae  I to  principal  ware  secured.  Mr.  r 5 calender 
was  of  0 earner*  extraction  end  had  worked  for  several  jeers 
prov i cue  to  hie  ap  ointment  in  both  the  Faria  and  Vienna 
institutes  for  the  Blind.  lamed  lately  prior  to  his  appoint* 
want  as  principal  of  the  school.  Hr*  Fried lander  had  (an* 
tirely  upon  his  own  Initiative),  undertaken  the  instruction 
of  several  blind  pupils  In  his  own  hone.  Under  hie  able 
leadership,  funds  were  raised  for  the  school’s  support  from 
fairs,  voluntary  subscriptions  and  by  other  means.  He 
aceeapsnlod  several  of  his  rest  premising  pupils  to  various 
counties  throughout  the  state,  for  exhibitions  of  their  skill. 
Following  one  such  demonstration  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  the  school  was  granted  corporate  status,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  for  it*  support  was  established.  Be 
organised  his  nsw  school  with  great  ears  and  deliberation. 
After  asny  years  within  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  school 
wac  moved  to  Cberbrook  la  194?,  and  was  officially  renamed 
the  cverbrook  School  for  tho  Blind 
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Early  State  Pchocls*  Dr*  owe  no  sccner  had  his  own 
ached  In  Mi  on  e firm  financial  and  operating  basis, 
than  he  began  to  reach  out  to  ether  parts  of  tha  country, 
to  Inaugurate  educational  opportunities  for  tha  blind  also* 
*faere*  * As  early  •«  1635,  there  was  interest  In  educating 
blind  children  In  Chi©  and  a bill  was  introduced  into  the 
legislature  of  that  state  In  133d,  and  :»*•  lio-u  *as  invited 
to  take  a group  of  his  pupils  to  give  a demons truticn 
before  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  influential  citi- 
zens gathered  at  the  State  House*  A strong  appeal,  supple- 
wanted  by  an  exhibition  of  roadie;  and  hand  work  profici- 
ency by  hie  pupils,  stale  so  deep  an  impression  that  the 
leg  Isle  tore  inweiiately  Incorporated  the  inetltution  for 

Q 

the  blind*  It  sea  organised  by  A*  Pennine*!,  himself 
a graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  and  totally  blind  la  both 
eyes,  and  on  July  4th,  1837,  was  opened  publlolly  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Columbus,  Ohio*  It  waa  later 
housed  In  buildings  of  its  own  as  the  first  of  many  state- 
supported  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country*  The  three 
pioneer  schools  however,  have  continued  from  their  begin- 
nings, as  privately  endowed  and  operated  schools,  with  only 
limited  state  assistance,  and  to  their  number  have  been 
added  the  school^  in  Baltimore  {1853)  and  Pittsburgh  (18BO) 
Dr*  ’owe  continued  his  travels  and  was  influential 
In  having  schools  establish  %i  In  Virginia  in  1840,  in  Booth 

m m,  m»  *.wn,i  i m > 

1*  • B*  Sanborn,  Samuel  rldley  Howe  Philanthropist*,  JJew 

i ork,  uni^  und*  -agnails,  io»l , p*  ' 

2*  Annual  Reports,  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  1838,  p*  23, 
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Carolina  in  1841,  and  in  Kentucky  in  1842*  So  ardsntly  did 
he  plead  the  cause  of  the  blind,  that  it  la  recorded  by  one 
author  that  "provision  fbr  the  education  of  the  blind  vaa 
made  before  the  repreaentatlvea  of  the  people  before  they 
had  time  to  wipe  away  the  tears  from  their  eyes."  1 

Private  Voluntary  Organisations*  Tha  philanthropic 
urge  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  great  Indeed,  end  mani- 
f eated  itself  In  various  forms  of  charity*  In  this  srs, 
many  groups  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  blind, 
both  children  end  adults*  Few  of  these  have  survived  how- 
ever, purely  es  instruments  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  blind  alone*  The  name  of  one  such  survivor  should 
secure tely  indicate  the  character  of  others  which  heve  long 
since  lost  their  asperate  Identles  as  agencies  designed  to 
serve  only  the  needs  of  the  blinds  The  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind  of  the  City  of  Rev  York  end 
its  Vicinity*  Founded  in  1069,  still  operates  s home  end 
smell  workshop  employing  thirty -four  blind  men  and  women* 

As  one  might  well  expect,  religious  bodies  were  early 
In  establishing  societies  to  provide  b iblea  and  other  de- 
votional literature  to  the  blind*  The  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  tha  American  Bible  Society  goes  back  aa  far  aa 
1836*  vrom  that  tine  to  the  present,  the  number  of  religious 
organisations  interested  in  providing  reading  matter  and 
dlffersnt  types  of  devotional  lltsratur#  for  the  blind  has 
Increased  considerably*  A good  deal  of  this  effort  was 


T*  R*  Arm it age. 
Rev  York,  Harper’ 
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not  entirely  practical  or  fruitful#  and  too  such  of  It  was 

highly  overdone.  1 In  recent  year*  however#  there  have  been 

erected  effective  religious  organisations#  such  as  the  guilds 

for  the  blind#  Maintained  by  the  Protestant#  Roman  Catholic, 

and  Jewish  faiths*  2 111  of  these  provide  opportunities  for 

spiritual  guidance#  and  assistance  in  church-going*  Sons# 

like  the  Rev  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind#  saints  in 
S 

workshops  while  still  others  conduct  schools  or  saints in 
hoses  for  aged  blind  people* 

The  objective  of  the  more  recent  voluntary  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  is  quite  aptly  described  In  the  title 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  fbr  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind*  This  organisation  was  founded  In  1903# 
to  provide  e broad  program  of  assistance#  hose  teaching  and 
personal  service* 

Other  v cluntary  organisation#  offer  helpful  progress 
of  employment  for  the  blind*  Typical  of  these  Is  the 
Indue  trial  Hose  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn#  Rev  York* 

Founded  In  1893#  it  is  now  in  smell  part  a heme#  and  la 
such  larger  pert#  an  effeetlve  and  outstanding  workshop 
employing  almost  260  blind  persons*  * During  the  recent 
War#  this  workshop  received  the  Army  and  Havy  nnm  for  the 
excellence  of  the  work  which  It  produced  for  the  government/ 


ee  'Sal^r  "Fa  if  he  .fcutl©  ok 


1*  Bel  eon  R.  Chappel#  ( Hew*)#  A Compendium  c.f  Religious 

Literature  for  the  Blind  of~ 

for  iEe"  minarr  r&rwrtft  L# 

2*  Rational  Catholic  Almanac#  1949  Edition#  pp*  392*396* 

5*  sljM  14*  isa*  xgs  , , 

4*  Annual  Tteporl,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Bklyn*#  1962* 


P.  J.  Salmon.  Probl 
for  the  Blind, ■"TOtT 


Outlook 
p*  200*223* 
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Other  workshops  employ  In/';  the  blind  also  receive*:  that  die* 
tlnctlon  anti  continue  to  carry  on  helpful  program*  for  thoee 
who  need  sheltered  employment*  At  present  one  hundred-thirteen 
such  workshops  exists at  least  one  or  sore  of  then  being  lo- 
cated in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Hawaii*  Pennsylvania  and  Maw  York  have  the 
largest  number,  the  former  with  twenty-one,  the  latter  with 
seventeen,  employing  between  them  some  6,500  blind  workers* 
Another  type  of  voluntary  organisation  which  provides 
opportunities  for  work  within  crops  as  well  as  a program 
of  personal  services  is  the  ft*  Y*  Association  for  the  Blind, 
established  in  1&05  by  Winifred  Bolt  Mather.  1 This  la 
better  known  as  the  Lighthouse,  and  as  counterparts  in 
many  sections  of  the  world,  as  well  as  our  own  country* 

So  effectively  is  the  program  of  assistance  carried  on  by 
the  Lighthouse,  and  by  other  similar  private  agencies  In 
law  York  City,  that  all  work  for  the  blind  within  the  City 
is  allocated  to  them,  while  the  Mew  York  State  Come  lee  ion 
for  the  mind,  a public  organisation,  confines  its  efforts 
to  the  rest  of  the  state*  There  are  many  ether  forms  of 
private  organised  work  for  the  blind  in  communities  through- 
out the  country*  Some  of  these  take  the  form  of  service 
groups  snd  reading  circles  or  provide  opportunities  for 
seeing  persons  to  be  neighbors  and  friends  of  blind  people 
within  their  own  communities*  There  are  also  other  groups 

1.  Hdlth  Holt  Bloodgood,  first  Lady  cf  th»  Lighthouse.  A 
PIo*rraphy  of  Winifred  l?oli  Mather,  slew  York,  Association 
ror  the  Blind  frees,  lPoOT 
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Which  provide  readers  ter  blind  psopl  a,  and  com  a even  pro* 

▼Ido  assistance  in  shopping  a#  wall  aa  other  helpful  ear- 
1 

vi ces* 

Professional  rftaalsatlone*  Profasalonal  organise t lone 
are  also  to  ba  found  In  the  field  of  *ork  with  tha  blind* 

Tba  oldest,  and  one  primarily  representative  of  the  schoolst 
is  tha  Auer  lean  Association  of  Instructors  of  tha  Blind* 
this  group  was  founded  in  1865  and  neats  biennially*  Members 
of  tha  organisation  attend  conventions  as  representatives 
of  these  seboole  end  educational  problems  are  gone  over 
thoroughly*  It  le  distinctly  a conference  body,  with  no 
executive  staff*  The  counterpart  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (A*A«X*B»),  for  those  working 
in  the  adult  field  is  the  Aster  loan  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  ( A*A*w*B«),  also  a conference  group,  which 
centers  Its  interest  on  adult  programs  and  problems*  Organi- 
sed in  1905,  it  is  tint  outgrowth  of  two  earlier  organisations 
established  by  blind  persona  themselves,  and  throughout 
its  history,  the  A*A*W*B*  has  featured  tha  able  leadership 
oi  blind  people  to  a much  greater  degree  then  the  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors*  Many  of  tha  workers  in  this  field, 
both  blind  and  easing,  are  mashers  of  both  organisations 
and  while  One  blind  instructor  has  referred  to  the  A*A*ft*&* 
ee  the  "party  of  the  opposition*,  there  is  at  tha  present 

l*  Directory  of  Services  Offered  by  the  Association 

for  tha  Blind,  September,  1962* 
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time,  a friendly  and  cooperative  relationship  between  the 

1 

two  organisation* • 

Feeling  the  need  of  a more  permanent  organisation, 

which  could  aet  as  a center  for  the  many  Interests  of  the 

blind,  leaders  In  the  field  of  work  created  the  American 

Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc*  In  1921*  This  organisation 

has  faithfully  developed  a program  national  in  scope  and 

far- reaching  in  its  activities*  From  its  Mew  York  office. 

It  sends  rapreaentatlvea  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 

to  assist  in  setting  up  programs  for  the  blind,  to  conduct 

courses  of  Instruction  and  to  serve  as  a clearing-house  for 

many  different  groups  taking  part  in  this  work*  The  American 

Foundation  has  been  active  in  introducing  and  supporting 

legislation  for  the  blind,  and  many  (If  indeed  not  moat), 

of  the  legislative  advances  of  ths  past  twenty-five  years 

2 

can  be  attributed  to  Foundation  leadership* 

Two  other  national  organisations  are  the  National 
Society  for  the  Blind,  (1958),  of  Washington  D,  C*,  which 
concerns  Itself  primarily  with  policies  and  procedures 
governing  the  operation  of  vending  stands  and  placement,  and 
the  Ha t Iona 1 Federation  of  the  Blind,  (1940),  composed  of 
affiliated  organisations  of  blind  persons  Interested  in 
legislation  to  improve  social  and  economic  conditions  among 
ths  blind* 

Ths  growing  complexity  of  work  for  the  blind  end  the 

1*  Qabriel  Ferrell,  A Brief  History  of 
Workers  for  the  eTi na,  du^Iook  roT  i 

10,  November,  1962,  p.  73. 

2*  Annual  Reports,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1936-63* 
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specialisation  which  developed  ha  a lad  to  the  creation 
of  other  organisations  such  a a the  eonfareocaa  of  home 
teachers  held  eeotloaally  throughout  the  country,  the  iatlonal 
Conference  of  state  Executives,  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc*  of 
Morristown,  itf*  J*  and  other  groups  providing  guide  dog a for 
the  blind#  *and  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  of  ftlnetka, 
Illinois*  There  are  also  numerous  publishing  organisations, 
*uch  as  the  American  Printing  House  fbr  the  Blind  In 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  supplies  books  and  appliances 

for  the  residential  school a and  publishes  nags sines  for  tha 

2 

blind*  The  Braille  Institute  of  An* r lea  at  Los  An  ales, 
which  provides  direct  services  to  blind  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  L*A«  and  prints  b*  oke  and  magazines  In  braille. 
The  Howe  Memorial  Press  of  Boston,  which  provides  books, 
games  and  appliances  at  coat,  the  Clovernook  Printing  House 
of  Cincinnati,  whioh  maintains  a home  for  blind  working 
woman,  and  prints  books j the  ^elgler  Publishing  Company  of 
the  »lind  in  Hew  York  City,  which  print e In  braille  a 
monthly  mages lne  for  the  blind  and  the  National  Braille 
Press  of  Boston  which  edits  and  smobssea  in  braille  a 
weekly  newspaper,  7he  Weekly  He  we,  a woman1  s magasine.  Cur 
Spec  lal*  and  the  Home  Teacher*  a professional  mega  sine  for 
home  t etchers  of  the  blind*  A more  recent  development,  one 
which  Indies  tee  a new  medical  approach,  to  the  problem  of 

1*  Hector  Lhevlgxvy,  og*  olt*,  pp*  241-244* 

2*  One  o the  most  popular  and  widely  reed  of  these  ie  the 
Braille  Edition  of  the  Reader* e Digest* 
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blindness,  5s  the  Byo  Blok  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc. 

wounded  in  1046,  it  nonduc to  research  and  provide*  ©ppor- 

1 

tunitiee  for  corneal  transplwnta.  This  organisation  con- 
ducted a campaign  in  1060  t©  Induce  people  to  will  their 
eyes  to  the  Bank,  and  center#  for  handling  eueh  bequeeta 
were  eetabliehed,  and  remain  in  operation  today,  in  leading 
hospitals  thro out  the  country.  There  ere  many  other 
medical  organisations  conducting  research  In  this  highly 
specialised  field  auch  aa  in  the  causes  and  treatment  of 

glaucoma,  cataracts,  retrclental  flbropleala,  and  ether 

2 

types  of  blindness# 

Related  to  but  not  pert  of  the  activity  fer  the  blind, 
la  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
wrote  name  quite  adequately  defines  its  purpose. 

Pub!  le  A »g  is  tenet  for  the  Fllnd.  If  it  can  be  said 
that  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  period  of  the  firet 
stirrings  of  interest  in  the  blind,  and  that  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  period  of  generous  philsnthopie  efforts  !n 
their  behalf,  to  promote  the  interest#  and  welfare  of  the 
blind  through  voluntary  organisations  then  surely  the 
twentieth  eentury  may  be  described  me  the  era  of  extensive 
public  assistance  for  those  without  eight,  nfetle  It  la  true 
that  the  first  legislation  providing  for  the  eld  to  the  blind 
fro  a public  funds  wee  enacted  Into  law  in  Indiana  In  184G, 


1, "]?*#  Panics  Heed  Corneas?-  The  Bight  ravin*:  Review.  Vol* 

K1X,  Bo.  2,  Summer,  1949 ,“*PP •""! OT^XTOT*  “ “* 

2.  National  Society  lor  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790 
^roadway.  New  York  19,  New  York, 
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anu  la  1666  2tew  lorlc  City  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
receive  donation*,*  and  in  ibv#6 , Ohio  inlated  legislation 
for  state  aid*  r;hie  Ohio  law,  enacted  in  1898  as  an  amend- 
Kent  tc  the  pool4  law  of  the  state,  permitted  ouuntlea  to 
grant  not  more  then  *100  a year  to  worthy  Mind  men  and 
wce.cn,  l.o  had  no  property  or  any  other  mean*  cf  eupnort, 
end  had  reaided  within  the  state  for  at  least  five  yeero 
previously,  and  had  been  legal  residents  within  the  county 
for  «t  leect  ent?  year*  In  1902,  another  law  wee  passed 
author! tin/  certain  cities  to  appropriate  similar  earns  for 
•ash  needy  blind  person*  Hot  until  after  1500  did  public 
welfare  pro#  rams  for  the  blind  bee  caw  firmly  established* 

All  cf  t e lave  previously  mentioned  have  &een  repealed* 

In  1992,  Illinois  passed  e law  providing  aid  to  the  blind 
which  still  remains  in  effect,  although  supplemented  con- 
siderably by  federal  reimbursement  of  approximately  40£ 
fl 

of  all  costs*  in  1907,  Massachusetts  established  the 
first  state  commission  for  the  blind*  The  former  wee  a 
program  of  financial  assistance  established  as  s measure 
of  social  welf ere,  while  the  latter  showed  an  educational 
trend,  providing  a broader  form  of  assistance.  Which  in- 
cluded Home  teaching,  placement,  and  financial  old  to  supple- 
ment the  earnings  of  Individuals*  One  or  the  other  of  these 
two  distinct  patterns  was  soon  followed  by  other  states, 
until  in  1995,  twenty-nine  states  had  ooasni  as  Iona  for  the 

1*  vunlelpel  Ordinances  of  1886,  1682,  1899,  1901,  1915, 

1923* 

8«  5«we  nt  1903,  p*  138,  1915,  p . 255,  1925,  p«,  210* 
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blind,  ant  «0M  pro  /tele a for  a^alating  than  from  state 
f^^ttdlc)  • * 

The  turn  of  political  and  economic  even t a in  ti  le 

eounfery  toward  the  close  of  the  first  third  of  this  century, 

opmed  the  flood  gates  cf  financial  aooictance  to  the  Mind 

through  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  a decree  never  before 

equalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Until  that  time,  the 

only  federal  funds  available  to  the  blind  (through  the 

states),  had  been  to  pay  for  read  ini;  matter  and  for  special 
2 

appliances.  Tn  1651,  reading  matter  for  the  ad'll t blind 
nt  mede  available  to  blind  readers  through  the  Pratt- 
Sw-ct  *5U#  6 Originally  thie  legislation  was  only  for 
hooka  in  embossed  type,  hat  later  wss  attended  to  include 
the  recording  of  boohs*  * The  selection  of  what  hoc he  are 
to  be  emeboased  or  recorded  ia  under  the  direction  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  end  the  books  ere  distributed  postage 
free  by  twenty-seven  regional  libraries  scattered  through- 
out the  country#  A considerable  collection  ha  a been  built 
up  both  in  braille  and  on  recorde.  The  origins!  plan  of 
producing  only  embossed  books  benefited  leas  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  adult  blind  population*  In  June  of  1944,  the 
appropriation  as  Increased  to  *500,000  and  broadened  a© 
that  Talking  hook  machines  could  also  be  provided  and  kept 
in  repair*6  In  August,  1946,  Congress  increased  the 

1*  report  of  the  Social  Security  weird,  Fiscal  Tear  ending 

June  50,  195o,  d17* 

2*  Public  Lee  ’turu*  45th  Congress* 

5*  Public  y«w  7®7,  Approved  Starch  8,  1981,  71st  C^n^rese* 

4*  Public  Law  439,  7 2nd  Congress,  Approved  March  4,  1933. 

5*  Public  Law  338,  70th  Congress,  Approved  Tuns  13,  1944* 
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ail ow* fit e te  1 1 , 1&6 i 000  annual ly  • 01  th!  s total,  * * r G , rOO 

must  be  spent  lor  bcoko  £t&  raised  typo,  vblle  the  balance 
may  be  os«o  (at  thi  discretion  of  the  Librarian) , for  sound 
reproduction  records  and  tha  purchase,  repair  and  .vAintenanre 
of  reproducer*#  The  Library  of  Go  agree*  has  also  bairn  ex- 
per  assent lag  with  new  * ypea  of  reproducer*,  and  has  recently 
asde  available  to  It a reader#  a eonpaot  reproduction  machine 
for  the  »loie#playl«g  dices  of  the  Talking  ^cek#  These  are 
moaned  through  a tat*  of  fleet  to  ell  blind  persona  &o  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them#  tteaerda  however,  are  available  *o  all 
without  coat  through  the  regional  lending  libraries# 

During  tie  depression  ytors  of  the  1T30*  a,  the  1X1  r*1 
had  their  share  cf  i?A  and  other  govemnaft t relief  projects 
and  funds#  Xhll*  the  primary  pur nose  of  this  program  both 
for  tfee  blifed  and  the  seeing  wee  to  provide  paying  employe 
aont  regardless  of  what  was  produerd  or  returned,  in  the 
o->4  contributory  labor  1 blind  producer®  did  develop  a 
number  cf  articles  of  us#  and  value#  Many  bocks  were  ©a- 
b©#ead  In  braille  completely  by  hand.  ThSe  fa  a lengthy 
and  tedious  operation  Involving  the  tranaer Ipt ion,  word  for 
word,  frem  Inkprl&t  into  braille#  Generally,  when  Tore 
then  only  one  ao py  of  a book  ie  needed,  special  machine* 
are  need  to  produce  metal  plates  from  which  any  number  cf 
copies  can  then  be  run  off#  Map*  of  various  geo&rpahie 
regions  to  be  used  in  schools  for  the  blind  were  constructed 

1#  neorge  F#  Abbott,  room  Fell of  to  Social  Security,  vniver- 
aity  of  Chisago  r rose • 
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and  many  forma  of  useful  and  beautiful  handicrafts  vara  de- 
veloped* Models  of  house®,  bridges  and  ships*  and  other 
similar  pieces  of  architecture*  too  large  for  the  fingers  to 
scan*  vere  made  to  scale  and  placed  in  schools  for  the  blind* 
Ho  reports  appear  to  be  available  at  the  present  tine  on  the 
amounts  of  money  spent  on  these  projects*  although  It  must 
surely  have  been  a considerable  sum*  though  not  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  vss  mads  available  to  persons  not  blind* 

The  chief  value  of  the  program  for  the  blind  end  also  for  the 
seeing  was  the  determination  that  something  of  a more  perma- 
nent nature  should  be  provided  to  help  needy  people*  This* 
without  doubt*  was  the  contributing  factor  to  the  passage 
in  1956*  of  the  Social  Security  Act*  which  Included  a 
separate  title  for  the  assistance  of  needy  blind  people* 

The  Social  Security  Act*  The  Social  Security  Act*  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  the  needy  blind  through  Title 
1*  A certain  definite  pattern  of  state  administration  of 
relief  to  the  blind  was  laid  down  in  the  Act  end  only  ate tea 
which  conformed  to  this  pattern  received  reimbursement  from 
federal  funds  up  to  a maximum  of  fifty  percent  of  their 
expenditures  for  relief*  not  exceeding  forty  dollars  a month 
to  any  Individual  ease*  This  provision  was  subsequently 
emended  so  that  after  October  1*  1946*  the  Federal  gevernmsnt 
then  paid  two  thirds  of  the  first  fifteen  dollars  end  half 
of  ths  naxt  thirty  dollars*  or  a total  of  twenty-five  dollars 
toward  s total  of  forty-five  dollar  monthly  grants*  Most  of 
ths  states  aeoepted  this  program*  and  commissions  for  ths 
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blind,  conforming  to  tho  required  pattern  of  etate  edminla- 
tret ion,  were  afterwards  established  In  all  states,  to 
administer  financial  assistance  made  available  though  the 
Social  security  Act,  Title  X» 

Under  this  program.  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  September,  1052 
was  received  by  98,071  persons  totalling  for  the  month 
*<,974,672.  The  largest  payment  of  ?82.18  was  made  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  lowest,  of  "7.07  per  month,  was  made 
in  Puerto  Hieo  the  average  payment  for  all  the  etates  being 
* 50.73.  California  however,  supplements  whatever  it  la 
allowed  through  federal  funds,  while  also  included  in  these 
figures  is  the  report  froze  Nevada  which  has  only  forty-one 
recipients  of  Blind  Assistance  and  is  the  only  state  without 
an  approved  etate  plan,  enabling  it  to  have  access  to  federal 
financial  participation.  The  District  of  Coluafc is,  Hawaii, 
This r to  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  Included  in  the 
fifty-one  states  having  approved  plans,  and  administering 
AB  under  Title  X of  the  &oelal  Security  Act.  Evaluating 
these  figures,  it  should  be  remembered  that  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  money  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  a parson 
must  be  classified  as  "needy"  and  that  In  many  etates, 
blind  persons  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five,  are  transferred 
to  Cld  Age  Assistance,  Title  !•  Nevertheless  the  stark 
fast  continues  to  stand  out  that  almost  one  hundred  thousand 
persons,  practically  half  of  all  the  blind  parsons  in  our 
oountry,  coma  within  this  claeslf lcetion,  and  era  rccsivlng 
over  four  and  a half  million  dollars  monthly  in  direct 
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financial  assistance*  quits  apart  from  the  many  ether  ser- 
vices which  are  directly  available  to  then* 

Other  federal  Legislation*  TVs  Fandolph-Sheppsrd  Jet, 
passed  in  1956*  authorised  the  opening  of  vending  stands 
la  public  buildings  for  the  sale  of  newspapers*  periodicals* 

1 

confections*  and  tobacco  products  by  licensed  blind  persons* 
In  many  state®*  organisations  have  baen  formed  to  own  and 
control  these  stands*  while  In  scats  places  the  Individusl 
operator  works  Independently*  This  Act  fee  made  it  possible 
for  aany  blind  persons*  s specially  in  Washington*  £•  C*  to 
earn  profitable  livelihoods  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies* So  successful  has  It  been  In  many  places*  that  a 
number  of  agencies  in  the  field  of  m&rk  for  the  blind  regard 
this  as  possibly  the  most  successful  form  of  employment  and 
aa  the  best  solution  for  their  placement  problems*  It  does* 
however*  require  a special  type  of  person  who  should  be 
trained  in  advance,  before  assignment  to  the  work.  * 

The  1tagner-f  1 Day  Act  of  1952  requires  the  Federal 
government  to  buy  as  needed*  at  a fair  market  price,  such 
articles  as  mops*  brooms*  and  other  cleaning  Instruments* 
from  working  whops  for  the  blind*  la  order  to  organise  and 
ax  tend  the  business  made  available  under  the  Act*  the 
National  Industries  for  dm  Blind  was  created  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  1958*  This  organisation  contacts 
governmental  agsio les  desiring  articles  manufactured  by  the 

1*  Public  Lew  752*  75rd  Congress*  known  as  the  Handolph- 
Sheppard  Aet*  passed  June  20*  1936* 

2*  C*L*  Broun* "Hospital  Stands  and  Concessions?  Outlook  for 
the  Bl lnd.  Vol.  29*  1936*  pp*  72-76*  
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blind,  and  allocates  their  order*  to  the  various  workshops 
In  which  these  articles  *re  produced* 

Other  lews  ©nee ted  during  the  pest  two  decades  ere?  the 
right  to  well  without  charge  certain  enchased  reeding  natter 
for  the  blind?  provision  for  two  persona,  e blind  Individual 
end  a seeing  eempsnion,  to  travel  for  the  price  of  one  on 
neat  nationally- known  railroads  and  bus  lines : permission 
to  take  guide  dogs  on  drains,  and  into  public  conveyances 
and  buildings  with  them?  finally.  In  1945,  sn  amendment  was 
attached  to  the  federal  income  tax  lew  which  penults  blind 
person*  to  deduct  an  amount  up  to  *500  for  special  expenses 

•incurred  as  a result  of  blindness**  In  1946,  this  de- 

v 

duet  ion  was  increased  to  *600*  -tils  marks  the  high  nark 
of  special  legislation  *hlch  was  passed  by  the  federal 
government  during  the  decades  1950-1960* 

state  Legislation*  T>ur*ng  the  first  third  of  the 
century  there  was  also  considerable  special  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  enacted  on  the  state  level  of 
government*  Since  1907,  when  the  first  state  eomnisaioa  for 
the  blind  was  established  in  Mas sac hu sett a,  the  idee  of  a 
special  agency  t©  care  for  the  needs  of  the  blind  has  spread 
widely  until  now  every  state  In  the  United  States  has  ouch 
a department  of  government*  In  addition,  the  financial 
assistance  afforded  to  the  states  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
gave  a new  stimulus  to  the  creation  of  these  commissions  for 
the  blind  and  somewhat  changed  their  original  character** 


1*  Public  Law  Number  471,  80th  Congress,  Approved  April  2,1948* 
2*  H*  Best.  Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States. 

York,  W««»m<n’l^g5ny7TW4~Ppr6gB-6aa. 
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State  lefc Illation  for  the  bl  Inu  is  also  found  In  other 
forms  throughout  ths  United  States*  Only  recently,  for 
©sample,  ddd  Pennsylvania  and  nisacuri  avail  themselves  of 
federal  financial  participation  through  Title  X of  the 
Social  ecurity  Act,  by  submitting  state  plans  which  were 
acceptable  to  the  Social  Security  Administration*  In  both 
those  states,  plans  for  administering  Aid  to  the  blind  were 
accepted  by  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  became 
effective,  July  1,  19C1*  Nevada  still  remains  without 
hsvSiv  an  approved  state  plan  for  administering  Aid  to  the 
Pi 2nd.  All  three  of  thee©  states  did  have  generous  pro- 
vision for  assisting  needy  blind  persons  from  state  funds 
prior  to  t>  e acceptance  into  the  federal  Social  Security 
program  of  Xis sour 1 and  Pennsylvania  in  I960*  California 
on  the  ether  hand,  has  a special  law  which  enables  it  to 
supplement  vi  ttever  is  granted  under  terms  of  the  social 
Security  Act,  in  administering  Aid  to  the  Blind**  Other 
states  within  recent  years  have  tre id  to  set  up  miniature 
agn:r»  »Dey  lave  to  secure  businsaa  from  state-owned 
ins  tl  tut  lets  and  public  buildings,  ah  lie  practically  all 
are  endeavoring  to  create  extensive  programs  of  rehaoili- 
tatlon  end  vocational  counselling  and  physical  restoration 
mads  possible  under  the  1943  Amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  at 

1*  Welfare  end  institutions  Cods  of  the  State  of  California, 
A Compilation  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  «**e,  Ch*  X,  Article  1, 
Section  3004* 
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<5P  eater  length  in  Chapter  10.  rtber  specie!  state  legis- 
lation provides  f 1 rune 5 al  assistance  to  nay  fop  readers  for 
blind  students,  * requires  licensee  for  soliciting  funds  in 
behalf  of  the  Mind  ®,  authorises  the  operation  of  v and i dg 
stand*  within  nubile  building*  by  approved  blind  operators, 

require!  that  all  pianos  in  oubl ioly-owned  building*  and 

« 

institutions  be  tuned  by  only  blind  piano  tuner*,  nnl  ee 

mandatory  the  pro  nipt  reporting  of  all  c*«es  of  blindness 

by  physicians  ani  hospital*,  as  well  »s  the  use  of  silver 

nitrate  (or  other  approved  medicinal  preparation) , In  the 

eyes  of  new  born  infants*  Quite  recently,  the  state  of 

Washington  even  authorised  the  grant inr.  of  free  hunt/ ng  end 

fishing  licenses  to  ell  Its  blind  citizens  deeirinf  then, 

and  then  added  reflectively,  w^h-en  issued  to  blind  persons* •• 

6 

they  shell  be  limited  fishing  only*"  At  present,  Cali- 
fornia surpass©*  all  other  states,  in  that  during  the  1947 
session  of  ths  legislation,  no  leas  than  twenty-one 

separate  lews  favorable  to  *-he  blind  were  considered,  and 

6 

s lateen  of  these  enacted  into  law* 

Tnterpretlve  Nummary*  Perhaps  the  post  adequate  pro- 
vision for  th©  blind  of  the  United  States  ex  is  to  in  the 
opportunity  for  schooling  that  is  available  to  blind  children 


1*  bee  Chapter  Vll* 

8#  P*  A*  ^biting,  "A  peview  ©f  1947  State  Legislation," 

Cut  look  tor  the  Mind*  1947,  pp*  941-945* 

5.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Ceorgla  and  '-ouisienn  all  have  such  laws* 
4*  The  16th  Decennial  Census  of  the  Unite*  States,  (1950), 

"The  Blind  and  pesf  flutes  in  the  United  States*7,  1950, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wash*,  0*C* 
page  1. 

6*  Laws  of  ashing ton,  1949,  Olympia,  N«S«  Kernel 1,  State 
Printer,  Bouse  Bill  167,  p*  468* 

6*  Laws  of  ths  State  of  California,  (Revised), 
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largely  as  a result  of  the  educational  origins  of  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind#  At  the  present  time,  there 
exists  every  possible  opportunity  for  a visually  handicapped 
ch’ld  to  recsl/e  a complete  education,  insofar  as  hie  abili- 
ties will  permit#  Humorous  opportunities  for  advanced  or 
spoclalissd  training  arc  provided  In  e ifeer  schools  for  the 
blind  or  through  cooperative  arrangements  with  colleges, 
universities,  or  vocational  training*  schools  designed  to 
serve  the  normally  visioned# 

The  ® 1 nlf leant  point  about  the  historical  background 
of  early  interest  In  the  *ol fare  of  the  blind,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  schools  for  'fee  education  of 
blind  children  in  fee  United  States,  la  that  the  original 
a preach  tc  helping  the  i>l!rxd  population  of  our  country  was 
through  the  eetabllAlmamt  of  a sound  educational  progrura# 

In  this  s’  n.1f leant  respect.  It  differed  markedly  from  the 
European  aye  ten  where  charity  and  favoritism  prevailed, 
rather  than  righto  and  opportunities#  Ltr»  row®  in  hia  first 
report  expressed  the  Ar  erican  point  of  view  quite  eloquently 
ffcen  h«  said  "^rsatead  of  condemning  the  ♦poor  blind1  tc  stan- 
ding at  t*  c corner  of  a street  asking  for  char  ity. •# you 
ray  give  tc  Mr.;  the  means  of  becoming  a happy,  enlightened 
and  useful  aseiriber  of  society*  you  may  give  him  and  hit 
fellow  blind  the  means  of  earning  their  own  livelihood  or 
at  least  doing  much  toward  It#*1  * He  stated  further  that 

1#  8#  Cl#  Powe,  An  Adc Irene 

Laying  the  C or aersYoria 
al  featavTa,  'ffeptoTk er 
r oaton,  p#  17, 
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• ••th#  object  la  an  economical  one  to  the  conmunity 
that  la  to  say,  to  tain  from  society  ao  many  • dead 
weight*  • ••  whom  It  ta  proposed  to  educated  and  tho^eby 
enable  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihoods* ••and  society 
should  consider  any  funds  ao  inv sated  os  a sinking 
fund  fer  the  future  r edempt on  of  lte  oharl table  debts) 
as  a me  a sure  for  prevent!  ug.the  blind  from  bcconinp 
burdens  upon  the  community** 

The  American  position  has  always  been  that  with  adequate 
training  a blind  person  should  take  (and  would  then  be  able 
to,  )a  useful,  contributory  place  In  hie  community* 

Ac  an  Ideal  this  position  was  sdmirabla,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  practical  problems  which  blindness 
creates  could  not  be  simplified  to  such  a degree*  With  the 
vary  beat  of  training  and  education,  the  blind  as  a class 
still  needed  careful,  thoughtful  guidance  and  assistance 
aa  they  emerged  into  adult  life  and  attempted  to  find  their 
places  in  the  seeing  world*  In  the  early  period  of  our 
country » s development,  the  absorption  of  the  relatively 
email  number  of  blind  persona  was  not  an  extremely  difficult 
task,  but  aa  more  and  m ora  blind  ymwi  people  became 
trained  In,  and  were  graduated  from  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  ana  as  life  itself  became  more  and  more  complex, 
assistance  under  an  organised  and  systematic  plan  became 
neoassary*  This  help  came  first  through  the  efforts  of  volun- 
tary organisations  and  later,  through  publicly •financed 
programs  of  assistance* 


1*  S.  0*  hews,  op*  c jt**  p*  20* 
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CHAPTER  III 

BLIHD1R5SS*  A HATIOMAL  PROBLEM 

Having  reviewed  the  hletorlcel  development  of  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  blind*  let  u*  pause  and  consider  for 
s moment  the  population  of  our  country  who  are  blind*  How 
many  of  them  are  there  end  what  caused  them  to  become  blind? 
Is  there  any  relationship  between  sex  end  the  occurence  of 
blindness t between  urbanisation  and  blindness*  between  age 
and  the  onset  of  blindness?  The  following  chapter  will  seek 
to  enewer  these  end  related  questions*  which  frequently 
arise  whenever  the  subject  of  blindness  is  discussed* 
Definition  of  Blindness*  A considerable  number  of 
people  still  think  of  a "blind”  parson  as  anyone  who  cannot 
sea  at  all*  Actually*  the  condition  may  very  ell  the  way 
from  a complete  lack  of  sight  Which  is  absolute  and  total* 
to  a condition*  where  although  the  sense  of  vision  is  so 
impaired  ss  to  be  of  little  use*  it  nevertheless  does  exist 
in  an  appreciable  and  measurable  amount* 

Prior  to  1935  end  the  passage  of  the  Social  security 
Act*  there  was  no  generally*aeoepted  legal  definition  of 
blindness*  Lack  it*;  auoh  a standard*  the  fundamental  eon* 
elders t ion  which  determined  Whether  adults  were  blind  or 
not*  wee  the  extent  to  which  their  eye  infirmity  acted  ee  e 
barrier  to  economic  endeavors*  or  the  earning  of  a living 
in  competition  with  persons  possessing  normal  vision*  With 
children*  the  teat  of  whether  they  were  to  be  considered 
blind  or  having  only  impaired  vision  centered  around  their 
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ability  or  inability  to  recsivs  an  education  in  tha  ordinary 
school  for  children  with  normal  sight*  Suoh  a war  labia  and 
haphaaard  system  of  determining  who  was  blind  and  therefore 
eligible  for  education  in  a school  for  the  blind,  or,  if  an 
adult,  for  the  services  of  an  agency  for  the  blind,  that 
parsons  working  for  the  walfsrs  and  bat  tar  men  t of  tha  blind, 
had  long  advocated  the  passage  by  tha  legislatures  of  the 
various  states  of  legs!  definitions  of  blindness  end  also 
had  urged  similar  legislation  to  be  passed  on  the  federal 
level  of  government* 

Largely  aa  a result  of  these  efforts  of  individuals 
and  groups  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  a legal 
definition  was  set  forth  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
is  now  affect lva  throughout  all  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Hico  and 
tha  Virgin  Islands*  Under  Title  X of  the  Act,  blind  Indi- 
viduals are  described  aa  "persona  whose  central  visual 
acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correct- 
ing lenses,  or  whose  visual  acuity  la  greater  than  20/200 
but  la  accompanied  by  a limitation  in  the  field  of  vision 
such  that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends 
an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees*  Under  such  s defini- 
tion as  this,  ths  extent  of  vision  is  to  bs  regarded  aa 
depending  upon  two  fee torsi  visual  acuity  and  field  of 
vision*  Tha  amount  of  vision  la  tha  product  or  combination 
of  ths  measures  of  these  two  factors*  This  includes  a 
definite,  yet  nevertheless  small  amount  of  vision,  which 
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enables  many  persons  who  are  classified  aa  being  legally 
blind  to  avoid  the  outward  appearance  of  having  such  a 
visual  defect# 

Rubber  of  Blind  in  the  United  States#  As  not  enough 

persons  have  as  yet  been  teated  It  is  not  possible  et  tv  is 

time  to  state  definitely  exactly  hoe  many  come  within  this 

legal  definition#  It  is  necessary  for  »a  thersfore  to  accapt 

reliable  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  blind  pereone  In 

the  United  States  at  the  present  time#  ^ven  the  Bureau  of 

the  C ensue  ie  of  very  little  help  in  this  regard#  The 

number  of  blind  persons  was  not  enumerated  in  either  the 

recent  census  of  1950,  or  In  that  taken  in  1940#  The  1950 

census  figures  Indicate  that  there  were  65, *89  blind  persons 

in  the  country  at  that  time*  * It  was  well  known  at  the 

time  these  figures  were  wade  nubile  among  workers  with  the 

blind,  that  there  were  actually  wany  wore  blind  persona 

thsn  the  census  figures  indicated#  8 As  an  illustration  of 

the  difficulties  involved  In  securing  an  accurate  census 

count.  It  la  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  census  of 

5 

1880  reported  48,928  blind  persona*  students  of  the  prob- 
lem were  a me sad  to  find  that  this  figure  almost  doubled  that 
for  the  pr eo ceding  census,  which  had  reported  20,580  cases 
of  blindness#  Could  blindness  have  increased  so  such  in  a 

1#  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "The  Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes  in  the 
United  States*,  1950,  published  1951# 

8#  Proceedings  of  the  27th  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind* 

5#  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "The  Blind  Population  of  the  United 
States*,  I860  Census  Report,  published  1885# 
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•Ingle  decade  they  rendered*  The  answer  was  quite  obviously 
"no",  and  they  soon  learned  the  reason  shy  the  error  had 
occurred*  A bonus  of  five  cents  for  oaah  case  of  blindness 
which  was  reported  had  Increased  the  eagerness  of  the  oensus 
takers  to  list  oases  of  blindness*  (even  when  these  did  not 
sotuelly  exist):  quite  naturally*  tha  true  figure  had  been 
more  than  doubled  as  a result* * In  summary*  It  may  be  eaid 
that*  while  the  17*5*  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  tha  num- 
ber* ages*  sexes  and  geographical  distribution  of  tha  blind 
population  of  the  United  States  svery  ten  yesre  from  1830 
to  1930*  the  results  proved  so  incomplete  and  misleading 
that  the  quest  Ion- Item  on  bllndnese  was  omitted  from  both 
the  1940  and  1930  census  reports* 

Tha  nost  scientific  attempt  to  enumerate  the  ntufcer  of 
blind  persona  In  the  United  States  was  made  in  the  Winter 
of  1935  by  the  national  Health  Survey  In  a house-to-house 

canvas  of  soma  35*000*000  parsons  In  slghty-thrse  cities 

2 

scattered  over  eighteen  states*  This  revealed  21*036 
persons  Who  wore  reported  as  being  blind  In  both  eyes  but* 
sines  et  that  time  no  legal  definition  of  bllndnese  had  yet 
been  established*  no  attempt  wee  made  to  test  these  persons 
to  verify  shether  or  not  they  sotuelly  were  blind*  or  merely 
thought  they  were*  ifcen  these  findings  are  applied  to  the 

1*  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Soeial  «*ork. 
Grand  Hap ids*  bichit  an*  May  27- June  1*  1940*  pp*  21-59* 
Outlook  for  the  Blind*  Vol*  XXXIV,  Ho.  2 April  1933* 
pp*  55-50* 

P.*Blind  Population  of  the  Uniter  States0*  d£.  clt.*  1883* 
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entire  population  of  the  country  as  reported  In  the  1050 

c ensue,  the  nuabtr  of  blind  persons  would  be  approximately 

107,000  *plua  another  10,000  persons  not  Included  In  the 

S 

census  figures,  living  In  Institutions  asking  a total  of 
approximately  117,000  blind  persona  In  tha  United  States 
in  1950* 

Mr.  darkey  Sanders  of  the  Social  security  Board  applitd 

the  Hational  Health  Survey* • ratios  to  the  total  population 

of  1940,  and  with  this  as  his  basis  of  Judgment,  estimated 

a population  of  166,000  blind  persons  to  be  living  In  t* It 

3 

country  at  that  time*  Mr.  Sanders  then  realised  that  v is 
estimate  was  much  too  low  end  stated  *.**The  aggregate 

number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  in  1940  may 

* « 

have  been  approximately  215,000  to  240,000.  This  coln- 
cldts  quits  closely  with  the  estimate  mads  by  Ralph  0. 

Purlin  of  the  Russell  Rage  Foundation  and  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  At  a Congressional  hearing  on  October  4,  1944,  he 
testified  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  1940  census,  s reason- 
able estimate  of  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  this 
country  at  that  tins  would  be  about  250,000*  This  is  the 
figure  usually  accepted  by  workers  in  the  field  and  govern- 
mental  agencies  as  the  best  estimate,  end  the  one  which  has 

1*  Outlook  fear  the  Blind,  op*  cit*.  supra  not#.,  p*  55* 

2.  0*5.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "%se  tllndin  the  United 
States'1,  1910. 

5*  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  "The  lumbers  of  the 
Blind  in  the  U*S* ",  1940-41,  American  foundation  for  ths 
Blind,  Mew  York,  M.Y. 

4*  Ibid,  p.  16* 

6*  Halph  G.  Purlin,  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

78th  Congress,  u.§ ♦ Prinii S ffice,  :ash.  £.c*,  lS7ET"p*  16* 
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been  used  to  the  present  as  « basis  for  upward  revisions  as 
the  total  population  of  the  country  has  increased*  ence, 
the  1351  edition  of  the  Soeial  Work  Year  Book  aatima taa  the 
nufl aber  of  blind  persona  living  in  the  United  States  to  be 
"in  excess  of  250,000#"  1 Still  another  recent  ©atlas te 
pieces  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  states  at 
260,000.  7 

7 ha  National  Health  Survey  did  make  one  very  valuable 

and  lasting  contribution  to  the  field  of  statistics  of  the 

blind  in  that  it  broke  down  into  percentage  groups  tha  total 

number  of  persons  counted#  These  ratios  are  still  consider ad 
% 

valid,  and  if  applied  to  255,000  as  a base,  yield  the 
following  results i 

TABLE  I 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  C ? BLIND  POPULATION 


Age 


Percent  Humber  of  Persons 


Under  ive  Years*#** 
5*1©  Years •••••••••« 

20*5©  Years •*•*•#»## 
50  and  Over#**###### 

TOTAL*...* 


1.0 

##*•••## 

2,550 

5#2 

a,it>o 

55.1 

•##*•••• 

84,408 

62*7 

169,886 

100J? 

256,000 

These  figures  give  a basis  for  three  rather  significant 


1#  Social  *'erk  Year  Book,  New  York,  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  1951,  The  Blind,  p#  65# 

2#  Walter  B#  Lancaster,  and"  rankXin  *4#  Foote,  (X#~>#*s), 

The  Battle  Are lnat  Blind ness»  Rational  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  blindness,  '^ew  York# 

5#  R.  0.  Hurl  In,  statistics  of  the  r*IlnL  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  Vol.  41',"T^arcjFin,  IsW,  pp#  4*-&l# 
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observations* 

1*  The  lumber  of  blind  children  In  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  la  relatively  small*  Those  In  the  pre- 
school group  under  five  years  of  age  for  example*  total  only 
one  percent  of  all  eases*  although  a new  causa  of  blindness 
described  under  "Causes*  may  increase  both  the  absolute 
number  of  such  caees  end  the  ratio  of  this  ago  group  in 
future  enumerations*  Between  the  ages  of  flvs  and  twenty* 
the  usual  years  of  school  attendance*  our  figures  Indicate 
slightly  over  eight  thousand  children*  Enrollment a In  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  account  for  about  3*789  of 
these*  while  another  469  are  enrolled  in  day  school  classes 
for  the  blind  or  the  conservation  of  sight*1  The  remainder 
are  probably  unedueatable*  have  other  disabilities*  or  ere 
scattered  end  unknown* 

2*  The  group  with  in  which  might  be  called  the  working 
years*  20-60  years,  represents  almost  exactly  one  third  of 
the  total  number  of  blind  persons*  How  many  of  those  are 
physically  and  mentally  capable  of  Independent  employment 
continues  to  remain  an  unanswered  question*  which  will  be 
discussed  at  greater  length  later*  but  an  optimistic  esti- 
mate would  appear  to  give  hardly  more  than  one*  The  others 
are  those  for  whom  there  la  need  of  further  guidance*  re- 
habilitation, training  in  special  schools  or  "on  the  job" 
and  effeotiva  placement  with  follow-up  services*  Some  of 

1*  1952  Report  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 

pTT8« 
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these  will  find  their  nlehe  In  aheltered  shops,  while  the 

others  may  be  hampered  in  their  attempts  to  find  employment 

because  of  failure  In  emotional  adjustment  or  the  presence 

of  other  physleal  or  mental  disabilities  vfoloh  cannot  be 

remedied  by  treatment  measures* 

3*  Ifearly  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  265,000  blind 

persons  are  over  sixty  years  of  age*  Hence,  It  otould  be 

clear  that  blindness  in  this  country  la  largely  a problem 

of  the  older  age  group*  1 Many  of  these  are  thought  to  be 

receiving  Old  Age  Assistance,  rather  then  Aid  to  the  Blind* 

Other  faeutal  date  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  National 

Health  Survey  aret  the  higher  incidence  of  blindness  among 

2 

men  than  women  by  about  four  percent*  The  considerably 
higher  Incidence  of  blindness  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas: 
the  incidence  among  Mexicans  and  Indiana  In  ths  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States  was  only  slightly  higher  (two 
peroent)  than  among  white  population  of  this  same  area* 
There  wee  definite  evidence  for  believing  that  approxi- 
mately twenty  percent  of  the  total  blindness  occurred  among 
Negroes,  end  that  the  ratio  of  blindness  among  the  Negro 

3 

group  studied  was  at  least  twice  that  among  white  persons* 
According  to  these  figures,  almost  three  out  of  every  one 

l**The  Battle  Against  Blindness, *op*  clt*,  p*  4* 

2*  1962  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  "Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D*C», 

p*  11  • 

3*  Ceuaee  and  Prevention  of  B1  indnese  Among,  Children  of 
Sekool  Age,  National "'society  for  the  Prevention  of 
blindness,  op*  oit* , p*  4* 
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thousand  parsons  wars  blind  In  tha  Unit  ad  Statas  at  that 
time* 

Rata  of  Blindness*  In  1949-50,  tha  total  number  of 
children  In  all  kindergarten,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
in  the  United  States  was  approximately  28,000,000,  of  whom 
5,565  ware  braille  students*  The  blindness  rate  for  the 
school  age  group  was  therefore,  about  one  in every  five 
thousand* 

The  Cause  of  Blindness  study  sorer ad  4,248  or  seventy- 
six  percent  of  the  total  number  of  blind  students*  Agaa 
ranged  between  three  and  twenty-five  years,  but  ninety- three 
percent  ware  between  five  and  ninataan  years  inclusive* 
However,  tha  age  at  onset  of  blindness  in  most  cases  (elghty- 
two  percent),  was  under  five  years*  In  almost  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  cases  the  child  was  already  blind  at  birth,  and 
In  many  others  in  itoleh  blindness  developed  st  a later  date, 
it  was  nevertheless  due  to  some  prenatal  influence* 

Thus  it  la  clear  that  greater  emphasis  in  the  program 
for  prevention  of  blindness  in  children  must  be  directed 
toward  elimination  of  factors  having  a harmful  effect  on 
development  of  the  eyes* 

Causes*  In  tabulating  data  on  the  causes  of  blindness 
for  our  study  a erosa-elasalflcation  showing  the  causes  of 
eye  difficulties  has  been  used*  Some  of  the  more  important 
factors  are  presented  on  Table  II*  Prenatal  origin,  (cause 
not  specified),  was  responsible  for  the  largest  group  of 
eases,  as  indicated*  Nearly  half  of  the  total  enrollment 
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TABLS  II 


A CCHPAHISGH  OP  THE  CAUSES  OP  BLIWDNESS 
A&OHG  PUPILS  PHTKRIHO  SCHOOLS  <*OR  THE  RLIHD 
IH  1955-36  AMD  1949-60 


Causes 

Percent 

1936-36 

Percent 

1949.60 

Infectious  Diseases******* 

13*4 

13*4 

Opthalmle  Neonatorum. •• • 

3*3 

6.7 

5*0 

8.8 

Meningitis* ***** 

1.9 

0*8 

0*8 

1*0 

Tuberculosis ••••*•••«•*• 

0*3 

0*4 

Other  end  Hot  Specified* 

8.1 

8.7 

6*5 

7.3 

3*7 

4.7 

Traffic  and 

0*8 

1.2 

0*5 

0.4 

Other  and  Hot  Specified* 

1*3 

1.0 

0*1 

0*1 

(net  Recorded)  4*6 

1*3 

1.6 

Prenatal  Origin** «••**•••• 
Heredity  (established 

64*6 

64*1 

or  presumed)** 

13*1 

15.6 

41.4 

48*5 

Etiology  Not  Specified 

Nor  Undetermined* **•••• • 

9.6 

8.6 

and  more  than  half  of  the  new  pupils  ware  class If lad  no  mere 
definitely  than  this  with  respect  to  etiology*  ’These  figures 
tall  a tragic  story*  They  offer  no  due  to  the  means  by 
chleh  blindness  In  such  eases  may  be  prevented  and,  at  the 
same  time  they  prove  that  no  headway  is  being  made  In  pre- 
venting blindness  of  this  type,  primarily  because  of  in- 
adequacies in  our  knowledge  of  the  prenatal  factors  in 
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blindness*  Clearly  research  into  this  problem  Is  of  pare* 
mount  importance* 

Need  for  Research  on  Hetrolental  : Ibroplaeia*  Optho- 
Biologists,  pediatricians  and  other  specialists  hare  Investi- 
gated the  relationship  between  congenital  eye  defects  and 
German  measles  in  Pregnancy*  In  several  medical  centers  In 
the  U*S*  tiny  premature  babies  are  being  intensively  studied 
to  discover  the  cause  of  retrolental  fibroplasia*  This 
disease,  lfcleh  often  results  in  ssvers  mal development  of 
the  eyes,  appears  to  ba  occurring  with  Increasing  frequency. 
It  accounted  for  two  percent  among  ;iew  admissions  to  schools 
for  tha  blind  in  1946-46,  four  percent  in  1947-48,  and  elrht 
parcant  In  1949-50*  We  need  to  determine  how  to  prevent  It 
In  order  to  reverse  the  upward  trend*  Spec lei lets  now  be- 
lieve that  final  solution  of  tha  problsm  of  eya  defects  of 
prenatal  origin  lies  in  basic  research  which  will  bring  to 
light  all  factors  contributing  to  normal  vs*  abnormal  de- 
velopment* Scientists  are  ready  and  able  to  conduct  these 
investigations,  but  they  must  depend  on  the  public  for  help 
by  support  for  research* 

Infect 3 cue  Die eases*  These  caused  one  out  of  seven 
oeaes  of  blindness  in  the  school  age  group  but  blindness 
from  this  oause  was  found  to  be  definitely  decreasing* 
Theresa  the  first  published  report  in  this  series  (1955-34), 
showed  twenty-nine  percent  due  to  infectious  diseases,  the 
figure  for  1949-50  was  only  fourteen  percent,  and  the  per- 
centage based  on  new  admissions  In  the  letter  year  had 
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dropped  to  nine  peroent*  The®*  figure®,  which  of  course 
refleet  only  changes  in  relative  importance  of  the  Infectious 
diseases,  as  a Cause  of  blindness,  are  easily  eonflned  by  a 
comparison  of  the  data  for  twenty  of  the  sohool  units,  which 
showed  a fifty-six  percent  decrease  (from  726  In  1256-56  to 
519  in  1949-60) • To  a large  extent  this  reduction  was  a 
by-product  of  the  publlo  health  program,  because  control 
measures  ere  effected  in  reducing  mortality  and  morbidity 
rate*  for  Infectious  diseases  will  necessarily  reduce  blind- 
ness from  *uch  causes*  This  explanatory  explains  why  th era 
ara  no  cases  of  blindness  due  to  smallpox,  typhoid  fever  or 
dlptherl*  in  our  current  figure** 

Tuberculosis,  measles,  meningitis,  diabetes,  vascular 
dlsseses  as  well  as  syphilis  may  all  affaet  tha  vision  to 
ths  axtant  of  total  blindness*  19%11  a opthalmla  neonatorum 
was  tha  causa  of  blindness  in  about  6*7#  of  the  cases, 
among  children  In  schools  for  the  blind,  this  represents  a 
great  improvement  over  the  early  years  of  our  present  cen- 
tury, ®9ien  more  than  twenty-five  percent  were  blind  frost 
this  cause*  It  even  represents  a remarkable  decline  in 
blindness  from  this  oause  compared  to  the  figures  of  19*2- 
1943,  when  this  disease  accounted  for  10*4  percent  of  all 
cases  among  children  In  schools  for  the  blind* 

Tumors*  $hile  blindness  due  to  tumors  accounted  for 
only  2*2  percent  of  the  total  esses  In  1953-54,  ths  per- 
eentegs  had  risen  to  4*6  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
In  1949-60,  and  6*3  percent  of  the  new  pupils  in  that  year* 
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It  is  not  known  whether  this  represent*  an  actual  increase 
In  this  cause  or  Just  an  apparent  one*  Possibly  the  apparent 
Increase  Is  due  to  the  known  fact  that  a child  now  has  greater 
chances  of  survival  after  a tumor  of  the  eye  or  brain  haa 
removed*  Cr  it  may  be  that  some  of  thaaa  oasaa  ara  actually 
rctrolental  fibroplasia,  mistakenly  diagnosed  aa  tumor  of 
the  retina  because  of  a similarity  in  thslr  appearance* 

General  Diseases*  Blindness  in  the  eohool  age  group  is 
attributed  to  coots  general  disease  in  only  a small  percen- 
tage of  eases*  There  may  be 'many  more,  but  a definite  ra- 
le tionehlp  between  a systematic  disease  end  an  affile tlon 
of  the  eye  la  often  difficult  to  establish,  especially  if 
the  disease  itself  Is  chornio  or  its  effect  on  the  eye  is 
slowly  progressive*  The  opthomolog 1st  examining  a child  in 
a school  for  the  blind  seeing  only  the  results  of  the  eye 
sfflleltlon  end  the  systematic  disease,  could  establish  the 
cause  only  on  the  basis  of  dated  facts  in  the  general  health 
history  of  the  child*  Since  these  facts  arc  no’,  generally 
available  to  the  opthomologiet,  our  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  blindness  due  to  specific  diseases  must  remain  inadequate 
unless  diet  noses  are  made  ihile  the  disease  and  its  eye 
complications  are  still  active*  Early  case  finding  Is 
needed*  Presumably  this  is  the  objective  of  all  health 
examinations  of  children,  but  unfor tuna t sly  the  potentially 
serious  eye  conditions  ere  those  which  would  be  missed  unices 
ths  interior  of  the  eye  Is  examined* 

Much  loss  of  vision  is  due  to  substandard  living 
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conditions,  and  lack  o f proper  medical  o era.  On  the  other 
hand,  medical  progress  may  actually  be  retarding  the  down- 
ward trend  of  blindness  In  this  country*1'  An  Increasing 

_ 2 

muster  of  oases  among  young  poop}*  is  dus  to  dlsbetss* 

Many  of  these  young  people  have  lived  beyond  the  teen  age 
only  because  of  the  introduction  of  Insulin  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  by  Doctors  Banting  and  Esat  of  Toronto 
University,  Canada*  Research  in  this  field  has  not  yet 
discovered  way  of  controlling  the  effects  of  thle  disease 
upon  the  eyes* 

Heredity*  The  nue&er  cf  cases  which  can  be  attributed 

with  certainlty  to  hereditary  causes  is  difficult  to  say* 

The  records  of  schools  for  the  blind  indicate  that  about 

04*1  percent  of  their  total  enrollment  wore  blind  either  at 

birth  or  shortly  thereafter,  but  only  15*6  percent  could  be 

eatablished  as  definitely  having  a herldltary  origin*5 

4 

Other  reliable  statistics  place  the  orient  of  blindness 
due  t©  heredity  at  about  twenty-five  percent  of  ell  cases* 
blindness  and  Old  Age*  Also  the  very  high  Incidence 
of  blindness  among  the  aged  may  also  be  attributed  to  im- 
proved methods  of  medical  care  and  higher  standards  of 
living  than  ever  before*  It  3c  also  quite  generally 

1*  George  L*  *ltsch*Meetinr,  the  Challenge  of  H scent  Medical 

Discoveries  to  Continued  Tfye  Heal  in,'  rreventirn  cf  ^lind- 
nes's  tyews.  April  i^3,  p* 

2*  l-dith  Scrby,  The  ip-M-Gov inc:  Review,  Vol*  XIX,  No.  1* 

p*  6*7 • 

3*  Walter  B*  Lancaster  and  Franklin  *•  Foote,  The  Battle 
Aaalnat  »liddness.  Journal  of  A A,  Vol*  1457“*7an.  6,  1951 
pp*  M-2§* 

4*  B*T.  Collins  snd  M*3.  Ms you,  pathology  and  Bacteriology 
of  the  Human  Eye,  Philadelphia*  Blakoatons  ~ Co*.  192b. 
pp*~75-55n; 
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ocncodsd  that  there  ia  not  no  much  an  increane  in  tha 
occurrence  of  blindness  mens  older  people  por  aa  ee  there 
ia  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  people  living  to  ad- 
vanced years#  Among  these  aged  persona,  a considerable  loao 
of  sight  la  to  be  expected  and  should  coma  nn  no  «_raot  eur* 
prise# 

RI  in- -.ed  veterans#  ffeccnt  care  have  also  mode  their 

fateful  eontrlbution  to  the  numbers  of  the  blind  in  the 

United  States*  Approximately  two  thousand  'User lean  rolrfiers 

were  blinded  in  *brld  nar  XT,  while  approximately  two  hundred 

eailora  and  Marinas  lost  their  sight.*  *rhe  number  of  eaaea 

Which  was  reported  from  ^orld  ’Ter  I was  according  to  the 

Army  Medical  Corrwf  119  of  Whom  only  66  were  totally  blind* 

A large  number  including  all  of  the  services,  reported  by 

the  Vocational  Education  Office  of  the  Federal  (lovernwent 

in  1920  was  306,  representing  those  who  were  totally  blind, 

or  with  such  serious  impairment  of  vision  es  tc  need  re- 
o 

training.  *•  of  January,  1993,  the  Waterage  Administration 

carried  on  its  pension  rolls  veterans  classified  a-  Mind* 

"hi*  number  Included  blinded  servicemen  of  "orld  $ar  I and 

TT  and  other  servicemen  lost  their  s^ght  in  the  normal 

3 

course  of  event#  from  non-service  causes#  ^heeo  figures 

1*  Annual  Report,  P*S,  Veteran's  Administration,  1946, 
pp*  9-1? • 

2*  Annual  Report,  Office  of  Vocational  Education,  1922,  p*  7* 
3.  p.  "ail,  ""he  veterans  Administration  pro-ram  for  training 
blinded  service  personnel,  American  Journal  of  Op tha  urology, 
Vol*  34,  1951,  pp*  1457-146#* 
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ladies to  that  a considerable  increase  In  toe  number  of  blind 
v«t«rftiK  froia  >*ovld  ar  11  must  bo  still  anticipated* 

Author It lot  axpfot  that  the  number  of  blind  veterans  within 
the  next  decade  may  exeeed  the  10,000  figure* 

Interpretive  ouataar,/*  A Series  of  statistical  atudi.es 
of  diagnostic  records  ox  children  In  schools  and  claaaas  for 
the  bll  Kt  in  the  United  abates  provides  basic  information  on 
the  causes  of  tl indnebs  In  this  age  grou p.  Comparison  of 
the  cU»i&  frt m euOQausivw  studies  sLo -w  that  subttbent*ej.  pro* 
fcrobs  Lea  been  made  In  reduction  of  bllndnaas  due  to  Inf  so* 
ticus  disuaaec  and  injuries*  Infer tune tely  it  inuieates 
also  that  the  causes  of  blindness  axe  still  unknown  in  a 
large  proportion  of  tin  oases,  ©specially  those  of  prenatal 
origin,  blindness  of  this  type  is  not  being  preventeu* 

Cost  of  I indues*  to  the  individual*  Ihe  next  matter 
to  call  for  ow  attention  in  respect  to  the  existence  of 
blind  pe/r  sc  us  in  cur  society  is  that  of  the  loss  involved 
In  the  handicap  of  blindness,  both  personally  enu  to  the 
commute  ty* 

Almost  as  severe  as  the  actual  loss  of  sight  itself, 
are  the  long  cure  of  idleness*  anien  sc  frequently  follow 
the  emotional  irapsot,  the  importance  of  thick  uorksra  and 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  triad  to  Interprst  tc  the  general 
public  so  u to  have  cstss  of  blindness  reported  just  as 
quickly  as  possible*  her  is  this  an  idleness  which  lasts  for 
s season:  It  endures  throughout  Ilfs*  Blindness  may  oreata 
a life  of  social  dependency,  depending  upon  numerous  different 
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factors  within  the  person  himself * as  well  as  his  social 
environment*  Numerous  occupations  are  closed  to  them,  and 
upon  those  which  are  open*  the  limitations  are  many*  Often 
persons  with  sight  must  be  called  upon  for  assistance*  As 
guides  in  travelling*  as  readers  of  literature  and  other 
printed  material  not  available  In  braille  or  on  transcrip* 
tlon  records*  as  helpers  In  various  details  of  dally  activi- 
ties* and  in  numerous  ether  ways*  an  accommodating  brother 
or  friend  cannot  be  long  dispensed  with* 

Also  in  blindness  there  is  imposed  upon  the  vitality 
a strain  created  by  the  need  to  develop  and  use  the  powers 
of  memorisation  or  hearing  and  the  nervous  system*  — a 
fact  but  little  realised  by  those  with  normal  vision  who 
aocapt  as  routine  and  commonplace  the  qualities  made  possi- 
ble by  their  sight*  «hich  a blind  pe  rson  must  learn  to 
develop  In  other  ways*  Moreover*  the  blind  must  frequently 
accept  a status  which  they  do  not  deserve:  sometimes  their 
abilities  are  underestimated*  more  often  they  may  ostensibly 
be  over  estimated,  but  always  misunderstood*  Frequently 
they  are  made  to  feel  like  a separate  species  of  the  human 
race*  different  in  one  or  mere  respects  from  the  rest  of 
his  fellow  men*  (besides  merely  having  lost  the  sense  of 
sight)*  In  many  an  varied  ways*  they  are  made  acutely 
aware  of  their  lack  of  sights  the  compassion  engendered  by 
their  condition  may  be  carried  to  entirely  uncalled  for  ex- 
tremes: and  is  frequently  motivated  not  by  thoughtful  con- 
sideration* but  morbid  curiosity  or  a spirit  of  condescending 
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pity 8 and  throughout  all  this,  they  must  remain  passive 
recipients  of  whatever  favors  are  extended  to  them*  they  are 
constantly  made  aware  that  h ey  continue  to  exist  largely 
on  the  bounty  and  largess  of  those  who  give  to  them,  a one- 
sided Indulgence,  Impossible  to  be  returned  — possibly  with 
greater  satisfaction  accruing  to  the  donor  with  normal 
vision  than  to  the  receiver  who  la  blind* 

General  Economic  Lose*  Cne  phase  of  the  coat  of  blind- 
ness has  relation  to  the  extent  to  whloh  blindness  aota  as 
e bar  to  gainful  employment—  i*e*,  the  economlo  loss  in  man- 
power to  the  working  force  of  the  United  States  resulting 
from  this  handicap*  By  a comparison  of  the  number  of  blind 
persons  who  are  gainfully  employed  wl  th  the  number  who,  but 
for  their  blindness,  might  be  ao  employed,  some  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject*  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  blind  persons  are  in  their  ad- 
vanced years,  most  of  whom  would  have  In  any  event,  retired 
from  active  labor,  and  would  not  have  been  actively  employed 
even  If  in  possession  of  their  normal  sight*  The  number 
of  blind  persons  in  the  U*S*  who  have  become  blind  at  twenty 
years  of  age  or  over  and  who,  before  that  time  were  gain- 
fully employed,  is  approximately  21,616*  The  number  of 
blind  persons  who  have  become  blind  at  thie  ege  and  who  are 
still  gainfully  employed  (though  perhaps  not  at  the  same 
trade).  Is  295,000*  There  are  thus  21,320  blind  persons, 
or  98*4  percent  of  the  entire  number  beeomlng  blind  in 
adult  Ufa,  who  are  apparently  shut  out  of  gainful  economic 
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1 

activity  In  consequence  of  their  handicap*  The  actual 

loaa  of  manpower  la  not  quite  ao  great*  Of  the  number  of 

blind  persona  losing  their  sight  In  adult  life*  and  once 

gainfully  employed,  at  least  sixty-five  peroent  or  14*060 

lost  It  after  the  age  of  slxty-flve  yeara  had  been  reached* 

or  at  a time  nhen  persona  generally  taper  off  or  stop  their 

2 

economic  activity*  ^ere  are*  accordingly  16*765  blind 

persona  once  employed  who  are  now  slxty-flve  yeare  of  age 

or  over*  Thus  there  would  still  remain  7*565  blind  per* 

acne  under  the  age  of  sixty* five  yeara  who  had  been  once 

gainfully  employed*  but  are  now--l*e*,  the  number  who  ere* 

because  of  their  blindness  excluded  from  remunerative 

employment*  Of  the  84*405  blind  persons  between  the  ages 

of  twenty  and  sixty-five,  6*545  or  plus  two  peresnt*  lost 

* 

their  sight  prior  to  their  twentieth  year*  Of  these 
6*664  are  not  now  gainfully  employed.*  This  represents  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  early  or  middle  adult  life  or 
within  the  active  working  age  range*  and  becoming  blind 
before  adult  life*  vtio  might  be  remuneratively  employed  but 
for  the  advent  of  their  blindness*  and  are  thus  debarred 
from  employment  In  gainful  occupations*  If  we  add  to  this 
the  number  still  in  the  period  of  economic  activity  who 

1*  These  statistics  have  been  taken  directly  from  Comeback* 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation*  Federal  Security 
Agency*  covering  fiscal  year  1950*  pp*  21*  24,  26* 

2*  Annual  Report  (fiscal  1952)*  Cffoce  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Security  Agency*  p*  11* 

5*  See  Table  II*  p*  48* 

4*  Annual  Raport*  1952*  Off Acs  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation* 
op*  cl t *i  p*  21* 
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have  been  foroed  by  reason  of  blindness  to  surrender  their 
occupational  pursuits,  we  then  heve  10,949  (61.1^  of  sll 
those  between  20-65),  as  the  approximate  number  of  blind  per- 
sons who  have  been  directly  prevented  by  reason  of  their 
lack  of  vision  from  participating  In  gainful  occupations* 

1 

C f this  number,  some  5,915  are  males,  and  5,057  are  females* 

Of  males  In  the  entire  population,  about  eighty-two  percent 

are  gainfully  alloyed,  while  among  females  about  thlrty- 

2 

three  percent  are  employed*  The  proper  figures  with  the 
blind  are  then  4, 849  for  males  and  1,679  for  females,  or  a 
total  of  6,528  blind  men  and  women* 

Another  means  of  estimating  the  extent  to  which  the 
blind  are  rendered  incapable  of  being  absorbed  Into  the 
eoonomy  of  the  country  la  to  compare  the  number  of  blind  per- 
sons found  to  be  gainfully  employed  with  the  number  in  the 
general  population,  who  are  gainfully  enployed*  The  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over  is  38.5 

3 

percent,  while  that  for  the  former  Is  8*1  percent*  If  the 
proportion  for  the  general  population  be  applied  to  all  the 
blind,  their  number  gainfully  employed  would  be  approxi- 
mately 98,175  but  since  only  18,000  are  actually  so  employed 
It  appears  that  80,175  are  thus  barred  by  reason  of  their 
blindness  from  economic  activity*  As,  however,  more  than 

1*  Report  of  the  national  Health  Survey,  1935,  *36,37,38* 

2*  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U*S.  Dept*  of  Commerce, 

Vol.  LXI,  April,  1953. 

3.  "Promoting  Employment  Opportunities  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped",  ’Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistical  September  1952,  pp*  63-38"* 
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three-fifths  of  the  blind  are  over  sixty  years  of  age  or 
beyond  the  working  psrlod  of  life,  while  only  thirty-nine 
percent  of  the  general  population  are  so  ^ this  number 
should  be  reduced  by  approximately  twenty-one  percent,  so 
that  the  total  number  of  the  blind  withdrawn  from  gainful 
tasks  as  a result  of  their  handicap  is  64,140* 

Cost  of  Pllndneas  to  the  Nat lon»  Separate  and  apart 
from  the  economic  loss  to  the  state  in  the  removal  of  the 
blind  person  from  the  body  of  productive  workers,  a serious 
financial  burden  ia  placed  on  it  by  the  necessity  of  direct 
outlays  of  money  in  their  behalf*  Special  schools  must  be 
built  and  maintained  for  the  education  of  blind  children* 
Such  educe tional  facilities  are  much  more  costly  than  tl  oee 
rthleh  have  to  be  provided  for  normal  children*  The  annual 
estimated  c«-'at  for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  schoola 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  In  our  country  amount s to 
almost  seven  million  dollars*  If  blind  children  could 
only  be  educe ted  in  the  regular  schools  where  the  cost  per 
child  is  only  slightly  more  than  *250  per  year  the  amount 
spent  would  not  exceed  *1,557,500*  Hence,  the  net  annual 
cost  of  educating  blind  children  comes  to  about  #6,517,500* 
For  other  forms  of  provision  for  the  needy  blind  there  are 
additional  sums  *Mch  must  be  paid  out  by  governmental 
bodies*  or  example,  homes  for  blind  adults  ar*d  oalluren 
use  almost  fourteen  million  dollars  annually  from  public 


1*  Annual  Report,  1926,  0*V*H«,  op*  clt*j  p*  11* 
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funds:  for  industrial  workshops  for  the  blind  about  for 

commies  ions  for  the  blind,  another  twenty  billion  dollars: 

for  aid  to  the  blind  under  Title  X of  the  Social  Security  Act 
1 

*4, 974,672  for  workd  done  by  various  private  organisations 

2 

in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  for  other  forma  of  work  for  tha 

« 

blind,  such  as  library  facilities,  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  Talking  Books*,  home  teaching  services,  etc* 
or  a total  of  almost  *260,000  annually,  if  this  ie  added 
to  the  amount  spent  for  the  education  of  blind  children, 
we  then  have  the  grand  total  of  *126,000,000  being  spent 
in  the  tJ.  8*  each  year* 

Another  special,  and  equally  Important  expense  in 
relation  to  blindness  lies  in  the  compensation  afforded 
for  the  total  or  partial  loss  of  eye  sight  each  year  in  the 
TTnited  states  under  workmen* s condensation  laws#  (States 
without  such  lews  are  Miss*  Arkanaa,  and  South  Carolina, 
Hawaii,  the  B*C.  and  P*R.  all  have  workmen's  compensation 
laws)*  If  for  total  or  practically  complete  loss  of  sight 
occurring  in  industry,  the  amount  of  compensation  granted 
equals  one  half  of  previous  wages,  (a  smaller  proportion 
seldom  is  allowed,  and  frequently  a larger  one  is  established 
as  a minimum),  for  a period  of  ten  years  on  the  average, 
(compensation  generally  being  continued  anywhere  from  a few 

1*  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  16,  Ho*  12,  December, 

1952,  p.  30. 

2.  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1922,  Phils.  Pa. 

5.  *1,126,000,  as  authorised  under  Public  Law  Number  447, 
(82nd  Congress,  Approved  July  3,  1962). 

4.  *260,000,  authorised  under  Public  Law  Number  354, 

( Approved  May  22,  1952) • 
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years  to  life),  with  *2,500  regarded  as  the  normal  annual 
mtie9  on  the  basis  of  only  a hundred  cases  of  total  blindness 
there  Is  paid  out  In  compensation  benefits  something  like 
*1,250,000. 

If  we  employ  the  amount  of  oomponaatlon  paid  out 
certain  of  the  wealthier  states  as  a basis  for  the  payments 
made  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  amount  expended  for 
total  blindness  would  hardly  be  less  than  one  million  dollars 
problbably  mere  closely  approaching  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars.  A sum  of  between  four  and  a half  and  eight 
million  dollars  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  amount  ex- 
pended annually  for  loss  of  cn®  ©ye  or,  (as  legally  classi- 
fied), partial  disability.* 

Cost  of  hospital  and  medical  services  are  probably 

2 

just  a little  leas  than  one  third  of  the  compensation. 

There  is  thus  expended  for  blindness  occurring  In  industry 
a sum  amsualy  somewhat  In  excess  of  ten  million  dollars. 

Loss  of  earning  power  to  those  made  blind  is  seldom  less 
than  the  amount  of  compensation  without  any  regard  to  the 
losses  to  employers.  5 The  full  loss  Involved  in  Industrial 
blindness  Is  therefor©  well  over  twenty  million  dollars. 

If  other  legally  permitted  Indemnities  ties  for  loss  of 
sight  are  added,  this  amount  is  still  further  increased. 

1.  George  L.  Mitsch,  "Meeting  Our  Eye  Problems  in  Industry," 
"he  2 l^ht-hav In*  Review.  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4,  October,  1949 
pp.  76-7$. 

2.  Social  Securit  y bulletin,  op.  e It.,  p.  !?• 

3*  George  tfitsch,  op.  clt.,  p.  75. 
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Finally  are  to  bo  added  the  amounts  tc  be  spent  by 
direct  or  indirect  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  those  are  seldom  lees  than  *600,000  a year#  * There  are 
thus  paid  out  in  the  U.S.  annually  for  ttie  blind  with  res- 
pect to  the  occurrence  of  bUndnese  a sum  not  far  from 
fifteen  million  dollars. 

All  this  however,  does  not  adequately  repreeent  the 
totfil  cost  of  the  occurrence  of  blindness.  There  must  be 
superimposed  the  amounts  to  be  expended  for  the  care  of  the 
blind.  If,  as  m have  found  there  are  approx imately  6,528 
blind  persons  between  twenty  and  sixty-five,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  their  blindness  are  denied  remunerative  work,  and 
if  of  these  one  twelfth  have  means  of  their  own  and  one 

fifth  are  able  by  their  labor  generally  to  support  them- 
o 

aelves  we  still  find  *,67©  who  require  special  attention 
in  the  way  of  maintenance  from  outside  sources  a finding 
which  takce  on  added  significance,  from  the  circumstances 
that  a good  portion  of  these  would,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, or  with  the  possession  of  normal  sight,  have  been 
the  supporters  of  families.  Supposing  the  cost  of  main- 
taining each  to  be  approximately  *610  a year  (which  was  the 
average  annual  payment  to  all  recipients  in  ?epterfcer  1952 
under  the  s.P.  program.  Title  X Aid  to  the  Tjlind * * * *  5,  we  have 
public  expenses  of  *2, 355,580  to  represent  the  cost 
necessary  for  the  care  of  all  blind  persona  who  in  general 

would  other 

1*  Walter  E.  Lancaster  and  ‘ ranklim  M.  roote,  0£.  cit., pp.26 

2.  Comeback,  Fiscal  year  1950,  Office  of  ¥ooa tTonal  tte- 

EaVllitaticn,  Federal  Security  Agency,  pp.  24-26. 

5.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  December,  1052,  p.  50* 
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would  otherwise  be  fully  able  to  cere  for  themselves*  If  s 
blind  person  lives  forty  years  In  the  working  period  of  life, 
and  the  oost  of  Ms  support  each  year  amounts  to  ■ 610  the 
entire  cost  of  his  support  is  there  ore  £24,400* 

There  is  still  a further  oost  of  blindness  to  the  nation 
in  addition  to  the  eoonomlo  oost  mentioned  sbove*  This  Is 
to  be  measured  principally  the  extent  of  the  diminution  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  by  the  removal  from  it  of  a cer- 
tain portion  of  Its  otherwise  qualified  producers*  The 
question  nay  be  approached  to  some  extent  through  the 
matter  of  earning a which  cltlaens  now  blind,  would  other- 
wise be  earning*  If  the  annual  earnings  of  a normal  able- 
bodied  male  worker  be  taken  ae  *5100  and  those  of  s like 
female  worker  ae  -2,400  1 then  the  total  potential  loss  In 
earnings  of  the  2,435  blind  males  and  of  the  2,246  blind 
females  between  twenty  and  sixty- four,  iho  are  directly 
prevented  by  reason  of  their  handicap  from  engaging  In 
gainful  occupations  12,950,500*  To  complete  our  ee ti- 
me tee,  we  may  place  with  this  the  amounts  already  stated 
as  expended  on  behalf  of  or  In  regard  to  blindness  and  the 
blind,  which  gives  us  *67,877,172  or  just  short  of  *60,000,000 
as  the  approximate  annual  coet  of  blindness  to  the  nation* 


1*  A Purvey  of  Current  Pusinssa  in  the  United  States,  TJ*S* 
iapa  tment  of  Commerce,  Vol*  XLI#  April,  1965* 
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CHAPTER  IV 

T B PRE-SCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD, 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

There  le  a grow  lng  awareness  among  parents  and  social 
workers  alike  that  the  birth  of  a blind  child  Into  a family 
group  forces  upon  that  group  personal  and  social  problems 
with  which  It  Is  seldom  able  to  cope*  They  usually  need 
help  from  people  whose  greater  experience  with  the  problems 
and  assets  of  the  visually  handicapped  qualifies  them  as 
guides  through  the  fog  of  bewilderment  and  emotion  which 
comes  during  the  first  months  of  their  adjustment* 

Such  help  Is  now  being  offered  by  agencies  for  the 
blind,  though  it  cannot  in  fairness  be  said  that  these 
services  are  adequate  in  quantity  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them*  Only  a few  states  and  a few  private  agencies, 
have  active,  thoughtfully-planned  programs  for  babies  bom 
blind  and  pre-school  children* 

Too  little  Is  now  known  about  such  factors  as  the 
Inter-relationship  between  the  etiology  of  a child1 s eye 
defect  end  his  Inherent  ability  to  develop  normally*  Too 
little  Is  also  known  about  the  dynamics  of  a blind  baby's 
developing  mental  life*  The  needa  and  rights  of  other  mem- 
bers of  a pre-school  blind  child's  family  alao  needa  further 
exploration  especially  when  theirs  must  be  pitted  against 
his* 

Historical  Development*  Before  the  opening  of  the 
present  century,  a faw  of  the  edueated  blind  parsons  In  this 
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country  and  abroad  had  gained  sufficient  Insight  with  regard 
to  the  Inhibiting  effects  on  the  children  of  an  emotionally 
charged  home  situation*  so  that  they  felt  called  upon  to 
provide  at  least  a partial  remedy*  Consequently*  they  pro* 
vlded  pamphlets  of  suggestions  and  compiled  lists  of  "Dos  and 
Don* te  for  Parents”  which  were  better  than  anything  pre- 
vlously  available* 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century*  a few  real* 
dentlal  nurseries  were  established  for  visually  handicapped 
children  under  regular  school  age*  only  one  of  which*  the 
Poston  Nursery  for  E&lnd  Babies*  last  111  In  existence* 

Their  founding  began  lively  arguments  between  the  advooate* 
of  the  "Institutions”  as  the  only  place  Where  proper  train- 
ing could  be  given*  and  those  who  advocated  upbringing  and 
training  In  the  child*  s own  home*  however  good  or  bad  that 
home  might  be* 

During  the  1960*8*  a more  moderate  attitude  began  to 
show  Itself  within  the  professional  groups  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  these  children*  Doctrinaire  emotionalism 
lost  Its  force*  end  the  child  himself  with  his  own  Individu- 
al needs*  took  the  stage*  Also  during  this  decade*  both 
educators  and  psycholog la ta  began  making  serious  studies  of 
pre-school  blind  children* 

The  decade  1940-50  has  witnessed  an  unexpected  but 
welcome  read! ness* even  eagerness*  on  the  pert  of  all  con- 
cerned* to  cooperate  In  promoting  the  Interests  of  ell 
visually  handicapped  children  under  the  usual  school  age* 
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through  careful  study  and  research  on  new  methods  of  oare 
and  planning*  Not  only  are  agencies  concerned  primarily 
with  the  blind  becoming  active*  but  they  are  receiving 
support  from  social  welfare  agenolee,  hospitals  and  physi- 
clans*  universities*  and  even  from  an  occasional  money- 
granting  foundation*  In  December*  I960  the  ord  oundatlon 
geve  the  Hassacuaetts  Rye  and  Rar  Infirmary  a * 500* 000  grant 
to  Initiate  and  carry  out  a program  of  research  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  ell  eye  disease  but  particularly* 
retrolental  fibroplasia  and  other  forms  with  unknown  etio- 
logy* 

Occurrence*  No  figures  are  now  svailabe  itiich  would 
suggest  a reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  pre-school  children  in  the  United  States  who  are  severely 
visually  handicapped*  In  I960*  at  the  time  of  the  ^hlte 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection*  the  estimate 
of  798  was  though  to  be  too  high  by  some  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  blind*3.  Since  that  tints  however*  increas- 
ingly better  registration  In  many  parts  of  the  county  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  1950  estimate  was  really  far 
belowthe  true  figure* 

In  1956*  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind* 
cooperating  with  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  for 
the  Blind,  in  tasking  a survey  of  the  state*  was  surprised 
to  find  the  "large"  number  of  thirty-nine  children  under  sin 

1*  The  Handicapped  Child*  1955*  the  %ite  House  Conference 
on  cMld  Weal  fell  and  Protection*  op*  c It.,  p*  47* 
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years  of  age  whose  visual  defect  was  sufficiently  severe  to 

warrant  their  being  considered  as  blind*  On  March  1,  1959 

the  Commission* s register  listed  one-hundred  forty-eight 

children*  Also,  a recent  check  disclosed  a number  of  older 

children  who  had  been  blind  In  1956,  but  who  had  not  been 

reported  or  located  during  that  year*  a urvey*  Judging  by 

1 

data  on  file  at  the  Commies  Ion  office,  not  more  than  a third 
or  even  a fourth  of  those  who  are  blind  before  their  sixth 
birthday  were  located  before  they  reached  cosjpulsory  school 
age*  It  Is  though  therefore  that  considerably  leas  than 
half  of  the  pre-school  blind  are  located,  even  in  this 
modern  age,  in  spite  of  the  most  active  cooperation  of 

2 

physicians,  hospitals,  and  social  agencies  reporting  eases* 

In  Hew  York  State,  as  of  April  31,  1955,  there  were 

seven  hundred-f Ifty  known  cases  of  blindness  in  children 

5 

under  seven  years  of  age*  In  1945,  before  mandatory  re- 
cording was  Instituted,  there  were  only  one  hundred  seventy- 
five*4 

Three  other  states  from  shicta  1950  figures  are  avail- 
able report  as  follows;  Illinois,  169;  Connecticut,  10S 
Including  mentally  retarded;  Wisconsin,  15*  These  figures 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  only  a few  years  ago* 

1*  questionnaire  sent  to  H*J*  State  Commission  for  the  nllnd 
April,  1955* 

2*  Ibid* 

5*  TTgure  quoted  from  a questionnaire  sent  by  the  author  to 
the  Hew  York  State  Cofonlssion  for  the  Blind* 

4*  Ibid* 
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1947  Conference  on  Pro-aehool  Blind  Children*  A grow- 
ing feeling  of  urgency  regarding  the  need  for  more  construc- 
tive pre-school  work  reeulted  in  a national  conference  being 
called  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  In  March, 

i 

1947.  This  conference  haa  served  as  the  basis  for  active 
cooperation  whenever  it  has  seemed  feasible  to  initiate  It. 
The  published  papers  presented  here  constitute  our  single 
beet  source  of  Information  now  available  on  provisions  for 
the  care  and  training  of  pre-school  blind  ehildren  existing 
at  this  tiie. 

Present  Provisions.  Never  before  have  suoh  a variety 
of  services  been  available  to  parents  of  blind  children  of 
pre-school  age,  if  they  are  fortunate  eno  gh  to  live  within 
reach  of  them.  Yet  never  before  hae  there  been  so  much 
awareness  of  the  inadequacies  of  these  provisions  In  terms 

g 

of  the  widespread  existing  needs.  While  the  cost  per  child 
is  admittedly  high  for  adequate  provision,*  yet  appropriate 
guidance  and  training  for  the  ohild  and  hie  parents  during 
the  first  years  of  life,  can  pay  dividends  to  society  *hich 
are  well  worth  this  cost* 

It  is  during  these  years  that  a blind  child  must 
achieve,  through  the  constant  direction  and  encouragement 
of  his  parents,  those  bodily  skills,  that  insatiable  curio- 
sity about  his  environment,  which  alone  can  guarantee  his 

1.  Proceed Inga  of  the  Conference  on  the  Pre-School  Blind 
Child,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1947. 

2.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  The  Blind  Pre-  chool  Child.  American 
Foundation  for  the  :'d!nd,  16*7 , p • 15 • 

3*  Interview  with  Miss  Leah  Kata,  Director  of  the  Lighthouse 
Nursery  school. 
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continued  development  as  an  "average"  child  tfiom  other 

children  can  accept  an  as  equal*  Without  these  elementary 
achievements  of  babyhood,  the  child* s environment  and  the 
people  living  in  it  remain  vague,  incidental  factors  im- 
pinging on  the  flow  of  his  consciousness*  A child  does  not 
walk  or  talk  just  because  his  parents  want  him  to*  "The 
normal  process  of  maturation  prepares  him  for  so  doing,  but 
in  appropriate  stimulus  must  come  along,  within  a reason- 
able, lenth  of  time,  or  the  op  ortunity  to  acquire  these 

skills  has  passed  by,  and  they  can  only  be  learned  at  a later 

1 

date  as  the  result  of  much  harder  work*"  Ho  thing  possessed 

by  the  blind  child  himself  takes  the  place  of  the  energis- 

o 

ing,  synthesising  attributes  of  normal  vision*  Somehow, 

a bridge  must  be  built  between  the  closely  olrcumscribed 

•go  of  the  blind  child,  aid  the  active  world  about  him* 

This  Is  tost  society  and  his  parents  must  help  him  to  do 

he  initiative  la  theirs,  not  his* 

3 

In  1933,  t*o*  Cutsforth  wrote  a chapter  in  his  book 
on  the  pre-school  blind  child  which  has  helped  many  a seeing 
adult  toward  a deeper  appreciation  of  the  distance  to  be 
covered  between  his  understanding  of  pre-school  seeing 
children  and  the  understanding  he  needs  to  achieve  of  the 
pre-school  blind  child*  A more  recent,  equally  forceful 
chapter,  has  been  contributed  by  Gesell  and  Amatruda.* 

1*  A*  Gesell  and  C*S*  Amatruda,  Developments!  Pier,  nos  is.  2nd 
Edition,  Paul  Hoeber  Press,  Hew  York,  1947,  p.  92* 

2*  Ibid.,  p«  189* 

3*  ^rkomaa  D*  Cutsforth,  The  B1  lnd  in  Dchool  and  Soc  lety.  Hew 
York,  D*  Appleton  Company,  1$$3* 

4*  A*  Gesell  and  C*S*  Amatruda,  op*  clt*.  Chapter  VI. 
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'txistlni'  provision*  oover  a wide  array  of  services. 
Thera  are  visiting  counsel  ora,  (lay  nu~s»ey  schools,  residen- 
tial nurseries,  mnd  nursery  schools,  snwtner  Institutes  for 
blind  children  and  their  parents,  placement  in  regular  day 
nursery  schools  and  placement  in  foster  homes*  Also,  there 
is,  helpful  literature  available  for  both  parents  and  pro- 
fessional workers* 

Probably  the  most  important  service  a private  or 
public  agency  can  five  to  its  nre*«ehool  blind  children 
and  their  parents,  is  to  send  a vial  ting  counselor  into 
the  home,  where  she  can  do  much  toward  lifting  the  morale 
of  the  entire  family  and  help inf  the  visually  handicapped 
child  toward  establishing  himself  as  a worthy  member  of 
the  group • 1 

The  duties  of  a visiting  counselor  call  for  a high 
degree  of  adaptability*  tact*  and  skill  In  the  application 
of  sociological*  psychological  and  educational  principles* 
They  also  require  an  array  of  concrete  assets  such  as  the 
ability  to  help  a mother  in  budget  stretching*  In  the 
scheduling  of  her  time  so  as  to  give  Joey  the  training  he 
needs  in  dressing  and  eating?  In  devising,  ways  to  persuade 
two-year-old  Tommy  to  sleep*  rather  than  to  squeal  at 
night*  Abova  all*  she  must  know  how  to  make  herself  wel- 
come in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  homes*  without  letting 
herself  become  incorporated  as  a member  of  the  family* 

1*  Annual  Report*  $#Y*S*  Commission  for  the  Flind*  1952* 
Ire-  chool  Service,  p*  4* 
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Fer  formal  training  may  be  In  tho  fields  of  nursery  achool 

•HHlUli  social  casework,  nursing  or  ohlld  psychology. 

"Whatever  her  original  profession,  aha  noeia  to  realize  that 

aha  la  now  in  a ooaition  Where  skills  from  many  fields  are 

essential • The  ground  to  be  cowered  by  the  visiting 

counselor  was  described  auceintly  by  Miss  Oortude  Van  den 

Rroek  at  the  Pre-school  Conference*^ 

Visiting  counsolora  who  give  all  or  moat  of  their  time 

to  the  wo i»k#  are  employed  by  some  states  euch  as  Hew  York, 

Hew  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin*  In  some 

states,  home  teachers  for  the  blind  take  the  pre-sohool 

children  Into  their  already  overfull  cneoloada.  Counselors 

are  also  sent  Into  the  homes  by  private  organizations,  aueh 

as  the  Lighthouse,  (the  Hew  York  Association  .fbr  the  Blind), 

and  the  Poston  Huraery  for  Blind  Babies*  A social  worker 

and  visiting  teacher  work  with  mothers  of  retrelental 

fibroplasia  children  ah©  are  being  studied  by  the  M&ssa- 

2 

ehuaetts  Fye  and  Far  Infirmary. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  Dr.  Robert  B. 

Irwin  share  the  distinction  of  initiating  home  counselling 
In  this  country,  some  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  aoocintmehb 
of  a vlstlng  teacher  who  taught  braille  and  eight  saving 
techniques,  whose  duties  were  to  include  children  of  pre- 

t 

school  as  well  as  of  school  age.  Hies  Harriet  Totman' a 

1.  Van  dan  J.rcek,  Gertude,  Guide  for  Parents  of  a Pre- 
School  Blind  Child,  W.y.'S#,  fecmmf ssion’ tforHSVie  '^TTnd, 
“Yor¥7T^4S7“  ’ ~ ~ ' * 

8.  T.  L.  Terry, "Research  Into  the  Causes  of  Hetrolental 

fibroplasia, w Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  39,  April  1948 
pp.  211—216. 

3.  Eva  R.  Palmer,  Chronicle  of  the  Blind  in  Cleveland.  1903-63 
The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  pp.  19-21. 
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1 

paper  at  the  Pre-school  Conference  Is  solid  meat  for 
future  counselors,  or  for  any  eoolal  worker  ^10  finds  him- 
self fulfilling,  the  same  functions* 

Cnee  e sufficient  number  of  good  visiting  counselors 
Is  available#  there  will  be  some  guarantee  that  other  exist- 
ing services  will  be  used  with  discrimination*  It  can  also 
be  guaranteed  that  the  inadequacies  of  existing  services, 
(ihloh  Is  a reality  these  days),  will  begin  to  be  recogni- 
sed* 

pay  Nursery  Schools*  In  the  Day  Nursery  Sohool  for 
the  Blind,  the  teachers  can  give  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  special  skills  which  are  needed  by  blind 
children*  For  most  pre-school  blind  children,  such  nursery 
sohool  training  would  be  lnvaluablei  yet,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  author,  only  four  (Rochester)  are  currently  In 
exlatenoe,  the  oldest  and  largest  being  tie  one  at  the 

Lighthouse*  One  has  just  recently  been  established  In 
2 s 
Buffalo*  A unique  school  in  Minneapolis  has  sdmlttsd 

pupils  both  blind  and  seeing,  those  who  can  see  being 

the  offspring  of  blind  parents* 

Ths  Lighthouse  Nursery  School*  To  the  Lighthouse 

Nursery  School  each  day  ooms  fifteen  children  from  four 

out  of  the  five  boroughs  in  New  York  City*4  Because  of 

traffic  difficulties  and  distance  to  travel.  It  has  been 

1*  Harriet  E*  'otman,  flfaat  Shall  We  Do  With  Qur  Blind 

Babies?,  New  York,  Amer*  foundation  for  the  Blind,'  1938* 

2*  Buffalo  Assn*  for  the  Blind,  Buffalo,  New  York* 

2*  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota* 
4*  Pre-school  blind  children  from  Brooklyn  attend  the  Nursery 
Sohool  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind* 
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found  advisable  to  provide  transportation  for  many* 

Just  as  in  the  boat  private  nursery  schools  for  tha 
seeing,  tha  services  of  a pediatrician,  nurse,  and  psycho- 
logist, are  used  widely*  The  nurse  Is  also  the  visiting 
counselor  and  has  known  most  of  the  families  for  some  time 
before  the  child  is  admitted*  A valuable  adjunct  to  the 
nursery  school  la  the  Parent  Meetings  which  are  held  at 
regular  Intervals  during  the  school  year.  These  are  a very 
Important  factor  In  building  morale  and  understand! ng  In 
the  parents* 

Four  teachers,  and  a Director  work  with  the  children 
who  are  divided  Into  three  age  groups*  A day*s  activities 
bear  close  resemblance  to  that  which  would  be  found  In 
eny  good  nursery  school*  However,  some  of  the  procedures 
might  bring,  anguish  to  the  soul  of  a progressive  educator 
whose  firm  belief  le  that  maximum  education  takes  place 
when  the  teacher  does  nothing  beyond  exposing  the  child  to 
the  pretence  of  stimulating  materials.  Since  the  blind 
child  is  quite  likely  not  to  discover  the  equipment  which 
ha a been  placed  out  for  his  use,  and  le  likely  also  not  to 
find  In  it  the  same  meaning  a a it  would  hold  for  the  seeing 
child,  this  particular  educational  technique  has  only 
limited  value  In  a nursery  school  for  the  blind.  At  least, 
its  usefulness  la  limited  until  the  child  has  been  brought 
Into  contact  with  the  Intended  stimulating  equipment  by  a 
hard-working  teacher  who  persists  often  over  hie  active 
protests,  in  showing  him  how  properly  to  use  it.  It  is  the 
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rule,  rather  than  the  exception  that  the  blind  child  aho 
has  objected  strenuously  to  being  shown  how  to  ollmb  onto 
a tricycle,  or  to  walk  along  a board,  finally  grasps  the 
Idea,  loses  his  fear,  and  begins  enjoying  his  new  experience* 
This  same  overcoming  of  resistance  must  be  employed  with 
respect  to  self-help  skills  when  these  are  not  acquired  et 
the  proper  maturations!  time* 

Enrollment  In  Nursery  Schools  for  the  Seeing*  Occasi- 
onally a blind  child  can  be  enrolled  In  e nursery  school 
for  the  seeing*  If  the  Director  and  her  staff  can  regard 
him  as,  first,  a child  rather  than  just  a blind  child.  If 
they  have  the  insight  to  recognise  his  spec  lei  needs  and 
the  ingenuity  to  meet  them,  then  such  school  placement  is 
wise  for  many  a blind  child*  It  gives  him  much  valuable 
experience  In  getting  along  on  terms  of  equality  with 
children  who  are  reacting  to  visual  stimuli  which  have  no 
direct  interest  to  him*  Recently,  Illinois  developed,  on 
whet  would  seem  to  be  e genuinely  adequate  scale,  e 
cooperative  arrangement  with  moat  of  the  philanthropic 
nursery  schools  in  the  Chicago  area,  to  admit  blind  children* 
The  staffs  of  these  nursery  schools  have  received  guidance 
with  the  special  problems  which  have  arisen  In  the  course 
of  the  program's  operation*  Many  organisations  have 
actively  cooperated  in  this  Chicago  experiment  and  its  re- 
sults thus  far  give  good  promise  for  the  future* 1 


1*  avb  bulletin,  Education  Series  No*  4,  April  1951* 
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Sumcer  Institutes  for  Barents  and  Their  PH  nd  Children* 
In  1935*  the  first  summer  Institute  for  blind  pre-school 
children  and  their  parents  was  Inaugurated  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  successfully  repeated 
each  succeeding'  year*  A similar  Institute  has  been  establi- 
shed at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  and  a group  of 

organisations  in  Wisconsin,  working  with  the  state  school, 

1 

are  sponsoring  one  there  also* 

These  Institutes  serve  an  important  purpose  in  as 
much  as  they  make  it  possible  for  mothers  *io  could  not 
otherwise  be  reached  to  receive  training  in  specific  ways 
of  handling  problems*  The  mothers  also  gain  considerable 
emotional  benefit  from  discussing  their  Individual  worries 
and  worthwhile  experiences  with  other  perente*  The  insti- 
tutes vary  in  length  anywhere  from  a week  to  a month* 
Experimental  Demonstration  Projeote*  Daring  the 
auBmers  of  1945  and  1946,  meetings  were  held  at  ^erklna 
Institute  as  part  of  an  expar imental  demonstration  project 
rt<loh  was  being  conducted  jointly  by  Perkins  and  the  kessa- 
chusetts  Bye  and  Bar  Infirmary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 

guidance  to  the  mothers  of  pre-sohool  children  blind  from 

2 

retrolentel  fibroplasia*  The  children  proved  to  be  reedy 
end  willing  sub j sots  in  the  research  being  conducted  at  the 
Infirmary  of  the  late  Dr*  T*  L*  Terry*  Although  both  smarter 

1*  Questionnaire  returned  to  the  author  by  Mr*  R*E.  Long, 
Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Visual 
Handicapped,  Janesville,  Wisconsin* 

2*  R*R*  Chace,  The  Hereditary  Aspects  of  Blindness.  The 
^lind  Pre-ScKool  Child,  American  ‘oundet ion  lor  the 
Blind,  1947,  pp*  132-137* 
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sessions  were  preeminently  successful,  acme  of  the  membera 
of  the  staff  vho  knew  the  children  in  their  homes  felt  that 
better  results  could  have  been  obtained  through  home  visit- 
ing, and  possibly  through  three-day  institutes  for  social 
workers  and  others  *ho  lacked  the  specialised  training  and 
experience  of  the  counselors,  and  yet  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  acting  in  such  a capacity* 

Residential  Nursery  Schools*  The  best  known  of  the 
residential  nursery  schools  is  the  Boston  Ruraery  for 
Blind  Babies,  «hich  opened  its  doors  in  1601*  It  admits 
not  more  than  twenty-five  children*  In  the  beginning,  end 
for  many  years  thereafter,  the  emphasis  was  primarily  on 
nursing  rather  than  on  nursery  school  education*  But  today, 
this  Institution  has  well*->organlzaed  Nursery  School,  the 
Director  of  *hlch  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Kursery  Department*  This  makes  possible  a desirable  con- 
tinuity of  training  for  the  resident  children*  The  health 
of  the  children  le  well  protected  by  a staff  of  outstanding 
doctors  and  by  the  Director,  utio  herself  is  s trained  nurse t 
a psychologist  appraises  their  abilities  before  and  during 
residence,  while  a social  workers  serves  as  a bond  between 
the  Hursery  and  the  parents*  At  age  five,  or  et  the  latest, 
by  the  sixth  year,  the  children  leave  to  enter  kindergarten 
or  first  grade,  usually  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  three  other  resi- 
dential centers,  but  each  of  these  deserves  brief  mention. 
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because  of  the  particular  contribution  which  each  la  making 
The  Nursery  School  for  Visually  Handicapped  Children 
In  Los  Angeles  la  fortunate  In  having  ae  Its  psychologist 
Dr*  Sarah  Stlnchfleld  Hawk,  whose  motor-kines thetic  method 
of  speech  training;  Is  readily  adaptable  for  use  with  blind 
children*1  Speech  difficulties  are  frequent  among  blind 
children  and  the  Initiation  of  speech  is  likely  to  be  slow 
In  appearing*  This  Nursery  School,  which  can  admit  only 
a few  children  at  a time,  la  the  only  residential  center 
west  of  Boston* 

A few  years  ago,  pro  vis  Ions  for  the  training  of  pre- 
school children  were  established  at  the  Hew  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  cf  the  Blind  in  New  York  City*  Nursery 
school  children  usually  reside  at  the  school,  and  most  of 
them  spend  their  weekends  at  home,  according  to  the  eatabll 
shed  policy  cf  the  school  for  all  of  its  pupils  who  live 
within  a reasonable  traveling  distance*  Although  the 
nursery  school  program  here  Is  designed  for  children  under 
kindergarten  age,  somewhat  older  children  are  admitted  to 
It  If  they  give  promise  of  normal  development,  but  are  not 
yet  ready  for  the  more  normal  atmosphere  of  the  kinder- 
garetn*  Since  the  New  Yor*lc  Institute  Is  a private  school, 
tuition  is  paid  either  by  the  state  or  by  the  family* 

The  lest  residential  nursery  school  to  be  formed  Is 
located  on  a farm  orned  by  the  Roy  Greaves  School  for  the 

1*  Sarah  ?tlnchfleld  Hawk,  The  SI lnd  Child  of  Pre-echool 
Age  and  Bis  - peech*  New  fork,  American  Founlationfor'  the 
TTTnd,  (Reprinted  frcm  The  Nervous  Child,  Vol*  9,  No*l, 
1951)* 
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Blind  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania*  Since  this  school  is  the  only 
one  in  the  country  designed  specifically  for  the  c* re  and 
training  of  the  mentally  retarded  blind  child,  its  nursery 
school  unit  does  admit  school  children  beyond  the  usual  age, 
who  need  specialised  pre-kindergarten  training  and  who  give 
promise  of  being  able  to  benefit  from  such  training* 

All  four  of  these  residential  nursery  schools  use  the 
services  of  a wide  arrary  of  special iota*  All  keep  In 
close  contact  with  the  children's  parents* 

Element a of  an  Ideal  Pattern  of  Service*  As  a conse- 
quence of  the  present  day  read’ ness  to  cooperate  which  la 
manifesting  itself  auion^  the  various  agencies  concerned,  a 
pattern  of  services  is  emerging  which  can  be  utilized  for 
the  organization  of  new  programs  elsewhere*  Such  a pattern 
might  well  Include  the  following:  a visiting  counselor  for 
each  twenty-five  to  fifty  children,  depending  upon  their 
gecgrpahlcal  distribution,  a residential  unit  of  not  more 
than  six  children  for  those  who  cannot  be  adequately  trained 
in  their  own  homes,  placement  in  regular  foster  homes  for 
non-problem  children  Whose  own  homes  are  either  Inadequate 
or  non-existent,  establishment  of  a day  nursery  school  any 
place  *iere  there  are  five  or  more  ohlldren  of  appropriate 
age  mental  ability*  health*  etc**  use  of  the  larger  resi- 
dential units  or  of  those  having  specialized  programs  when 
other  adequate  arrangements  cannot  be  made* 

All  of  these  services  have  very  real  and  meanlnful 
contributions  to  make*  but  none  of  them  can  answer  every 
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question  which  is  likely  to  arise* 


Literature*  An  important  supplement  to  exi sting  ser- 
vices is  literature*  which  can  • placed  in  the  hands  of 
parents  with  some  prospeot  that  they  will  be  encouraged  by 
it  and  will  be  able  to  profit  by  its  suggestions*  A number 
of  good  leaflets  and  pamphlets  are  available*  but  there  ere 
three  which  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  particularly  helpful* 
These  <*erei  Guide  for  Barents  of  a Pro- school  Blind  Child, 
by  Miss  Cefctude  Van  den  Brock;  a Manual  for  Barents  of 
Pre-school  Blind  Children*  by  Mrs*  Edith  L*  Spears*  and 
■flfaat  Jh all  je  do  ?ith  Our  llnd  Babies*  by  Mrs*  Harriet 
Totman* 

Sourc e of  Available  Literature  on  Problems  of  Pre- 

School  children*  In  the  American  Foundation  library 
is  to  be  found  practically  everything  in  print*  which  hae 
been  written  about  the  pre-school  blind  child*  Among  the 
present  group  of  intelligent*  well-educated  parents*  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  that  mothers  are  familiar  with  much  of 
this  material  already*  Their  reading  however,  seems  to 
first  encourage*  then  discourage  them*  as  they  begin  to 
realise  how  much  has  been  said  yet  how  little  known*  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  pre-sohool  blind  child* e de- 
veloping mental  life* 

However*  the  pre-sohool  blind  child  le  coming  into  hie 
own  as  an  Individual  and  this  fact  augurs  well  for  a change 
in  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  seeing  toward  older 
blind  children  and  adults* 
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Interpretive  Summary*  boring  the  pest  fifty  years, 
there  has  bean  notable  progress  in  the  adoquoy  of  the  provi- 
sions wade  for  the  care  and  training  of  the  pro- school  blind 
child  and  babies#  Great  advances  have  also  bean  made  in 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  guidance  available  to  the 
parents  of  these  children#  In  the  past,  the  servicea  of  a 
fas  residential  nurseries  to  a few  blind  children  could  be 
supplemented  only  by  the  sending  cut  of  literature  to 
parents,  g ivlng  brief  Hats  of  things  to  do  and  not  to  do* 
low  there  are  visiting  counselors  in  a nuraaer  of  the  more 
wealthy  states  Whose  purpose  it  is  to  supplement  the  guid- 
ance given  during  home  visits  by  correspondence  and  by 
certain  brief  pub! lections,  which  will  help  both  the  mother 
end  the  family  in  their  attempts  to  adjust  themselves  to  a 
child’s  blindnecc#  There  ©re  also  day  nurseries  for  the 
blind,  nursery  schools  which  will  admit  a blind  child,  an! 
four  residential  centers,  one  of  which  meets  specialized 
problem®# 

Put  ell  of  these  art  far  fro:a  oosu&earjrata  with  the 
needs#  Moat  of  the  pre-school  children  with  visual  defects 
are  probably  not  even  reported  until  school  age  is  reached* 
Fven  amc ng  those  whe  ere  reported  too  little  guidance  for 
both  parents  and  children  aunt  be  the  rule  because  cf  a lack 
of  trained  and  qualified  vial  ting  counselors.  A<q  occasional 
via it  from  a counselor  has  only  limited  values  frequent 
via its,  interspersed  with  correspondence  during  the  first 
crucial  year  after  the  child  becomes  blind,  can  have 
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immeasurable  value  for  tha  parent*  and  through  them*  for  the 
child*  Residential  unite  can  caro  only  for  the  select  fee* 
Day  nurseries  for  the  blind  only  *111  be  poscible  in  tha 

larger  centers  of  population*  which  ere  able  to  support  them* 

* 

Hui’earj  sonooia  for  the  seeing  onion  will  admit  blind 
children  are  all  to<  fav*  and  will  probably  ramaln  that  way 
for  some  years  to  come*  It  is  the  visiting  counselor  who 
can  reach  into  every  part  of  the  community  where  blind  babies 
and  ohlldren  of  pre- school  age  are  found*  who  can  bring 

emotional  relief  md  educational  insight  to  the  parents* 

blind 

Pre-school /children  are  slowly  coming  into  their  own 
Insofar  aa  educational  and  social  services  designed  to  meet 
their  specialised  needs  are  concerned*  Only  a beginning 
hae  been  made*  however*  when  it  comes  to  knowing,  how  to 
prevent  them  from  being  olina  in  the  first  place*  or  kncwir^ 
how  to  make  possible  for  each  a self-respecting*  satisfying 
life  as  he  grows  older*  Only  further  research  of  many 
dlfierent  kinds  can  direct  ua  to  the  answers  to  these  per- 
plexing questions* 
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chapter  v 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

For  more  then  thirty  years,  insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  there  has  been  something  of  a pro* 
fessional  tug-of-war  regarding  the  best  method  of  educating 
blind  and  partially  seeing  children*  For  decades  It  has 
been  dear  that  a handful  of  educational  leaders  have,  almost 
unreservedly,  classified  themselves  as  favoring  either  one 
or  the  other  extreme  points  of  view*  States  briefly,  the 
Issue  has  been  between  those  who  have  built,  maintained 
and  argued  for  the  superiority  of  residential  schools  for 
educating  blind  children,  and  those  who  have  promoted  and 
loyally  fought  for  the  integration  of  blind  children  within 
existing  public  and  parochial  school  systems* 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  there  have  been  other 
Individuals  and  groups  which  have  attempted  to  cut  the  ob- 
scurity which  has  arisen  as  a result  of  these  extreme  points 
of  view,  and  maintain  a normal,  sensible  perspective  baaed 
upon  the  philosophy  that  the  blind  child  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  individual,  and  that  his  education  should  be 
the  bast  that  his  partloulsr  community  can  provide  after 
careful  consideration  of  his  personal,  financial  and  geo- 
graphic conditions*  After  thorough  review  of  all  of  the 
Individual  pupils  problems,  within  a particular  community, 
preference  has  been  given  to  one  type  of  educational 
facility  over  the  others  The  faot  that  announcements  which 
have  been  made  on  the  results  obtained  at  the  time  were 
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construed  so  as  to  place  the  persons  or  groups  whloh  mads 
them  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  opposing  eamps,  has  been  a 
difficult  practice  to  overcome* 

The  stunner  of  1952  opened  with  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful conventions  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  in  Its  long  and  distinguished  history*  Indi- 
vidual leaders  who  had  before  then  been  forced  into  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  opposing  camps,  began  to  demonstrate 
their  sincere  interest  in  the  blind  child  and  not  in  fur- 
ther campaigning  for  their  own  professional  points  of  view* 
Persons  normally  thought  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  publlo 
school  training,  expressed  openly  that  there  is  soma  good 
reason  for  many  being  able  to  be  taught  in  that  way*  Others 
thought  to  favor  the  obacletlon  of  residential  schools  en- 
tirely, publicly  expressed  their  desire  to  see  these 
schools  Improve  their  educational  and  social  facilities 
in  keeping  with  the  modern  concepts  of  the  potentialities 
of  the  blind  child,  and  freely  admitted  that  with  these 
Improvements,  a residential  school  education  would  permit 
a blind  child  to  develop  his  potentialities  Just  as  well 
as  he  could  within  the  public  school  system* 

One  of  the  principal  values  of  the  past  summer's 
conference  has  been  its  effort  to  avoid  debate  on  trivial 
aide  issues,  to  define  terms,  and  to  seek  truth  rather 
than  opinion*  This  striving  toward  honesty,  coupled  with 
s greeter  degree  of  tolerance  for  each  other's  beliefs, 
long  has  been  lacking  In  almost  all  work  for  the  blind. 
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especially  within  the  field  of  education*1  The  Association 
should  be  highly  coma  ended  for  Its  endorsement  of  perlodlo 
conferences  and  studies  which  Incorporate  all  avenues  open 
to  blind  youth  to  obtain  an  education*  2 Official  approval 
was  also  given  for  the  Inclusion  of  representatives  from 
both- the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Bhlndness 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  all  conferences 

3 

of  the  Association  henceforth* 

Residential  schools  for  the  blind  do  possess  s con- 
siderable number  of  advantages  vhich  public  schools  with 
braille  or  sight  saving  elasses  lack,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  successful  adjustment  of  the  newly  blind 
child* 

One  of  the  greatest  traumas  a human  being  of  any  aga 
can  experience  is  the  realisation  that  he  is  blind  and  will. 
In  all  probablity,  remain  that  way  for  life*  If  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  out  of  school,  away  from  children  his 
own  age,  the  child  will  frequently  withdraw  into  hlnself, 
and  express  a desire  to  be  dead,  rather  than  to  continue 
living  as  he  le*  Hence,  It  Is  of  essential  importance 
to  reach  a child  and  its  parents  Just  as  soon  after  the 
lose  of  his  sight  as  possible  to  prevent  him  (and  fre- 
quently one  or  both  of  his  parents)  from  sinking  too 
deeply  into  the  morass  of  hopelessness  and  depression* 

1*  Proc*,  Fortieth  Plennlal  Convention,  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Op*  supra  cit*.  p.  9* 

2.  Ibid*,  p*  15. 
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Probably  the  best  Immediate  treatment  la  activity, 
both  mental  and  physical,  but  within  the  competence  of  the 
newly  blind  child  to  perform*  This  last  point  la  of  con- 
siderable significance,  since.  If  goals  are  set  far  beyond 
the  child's  capacity  to  reach  them,  he  will  easily  become 
disoeuraged  after  only  a few  fruitless  attempts  and  will 
withdraw  further  into  himself,  refusing  to  attempt  a 
performance  of  even  simple  taake  ttiloh  he  le  eble  to  mester* 
Obviously,  the  familiar  and  the  old  Interests  and  act lvl ties 
In  which  the  child  found  happiness  before  losing  his  vision 
are  the  best  channels  through  which  to  work  toward  a re- 
generation of  Interests  end  ambition*  It  has  been  repeated- 
ly found  that  these  mental  and  physical  activities,  per- 
formed and  enjoyed  in  the  company  of  other  persons  hie  own 
age  and  wl tfc  the  same  handicap  as  his  own,  gives  the  newly 
blind  child  an  incentive  to  excel  and  condidenee  in  hla 
ability  to  do  so* 

The  task  of  getting  the  child  to  move  confidently  and 
easily  about  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  fhe  residential 
achocl  la  begun  just  as  early  as  possible,  to  prepare  him 
for  eventually  travelling  all  ovar  by  himself*  Away  from 
horns,  and  often  this  means  away  from  over  eolloitous  re- 
latives and  friends  who  discourage  freedom  of  movement, 
there  is  further  opportunity  for  the  child  to  forget  about 
hla  loss  of  vision*  It  has  been  found  that  there  Is  de- 
finite and  significant  therapeutic  value  to  any  newly 
blinded  person  in  meeting  well-adjusted  active  blind 
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persons  his  own  age*  At  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
he  is  able  to  enjoy  many  activities  tfiich  previously 
Interested  him,  and  frequently  thought  he  would  never  be 
able  to  engage  in  again*  He  la  encouraged  to  join  the 
Boy  Scouts,  of  which  most  residential  schools  have  student 
troops*  Dancing,  roller  skating,  amateur  wrestling,  track 
events,  and  swimming  are  all  activities  liilch  the  newly 
blind  child  will  learn  to  engage  in  an  enjoy*  Coed  parties 
and  dances  are  regular  feature  attractions,  enjoyed  by 
pupils  of  all  grades* 

T rough  association  ^.th  other  children  his  own  age 
who  have  the  same  or  worse  visual  handicap  than  his  own, 
the  blind  child  usually  learns  to  what  extent  he  can  be 
active.  Independent  and  happy*  He  also  learns  quickly  that 
he  must  work  hard,  to  develop  the  Interest  and  skill* 
which  he  gradually  begins  to  realise  that  he  can  most  cer- 
tainly do*  He  begins  to  learn  how  to  relax  and  enjoy  him- 
self as  much  as  ever  he  did  before  losing  his  sight*  This 
is  accomplished  by  his  making  close  friendships  with  the 
children  with  vihoai  he  lives,  works  and  plays*  Carefully 
supervised  athletic,  recreational  and  academic  pro  rams 
in  ifcich  all  the  children  are  encouraged  to  participate, 
make  lasting  fr  endships  possible*  Debating  clubs,  drama- 
tics and  discussion  groups,  emphasize  team  work  and  good 
fellowship*  The  blind  child  feels  better  emotionally  and 
physically  and  has  begun  to  develop  greater  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  cultivate  his  inherent  capacities* 
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There  are  alao  the  Important  consideration,  (present 
in  residential  schools),  of  freedom  from  the  expense  of 
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feeding  and  housing  blind  children,  the  convenience  of  many 
different  courses  both  academic  and  musical,  of  an  easily 
accessible  library  of  many  different  books  in  braille  and 
large,  dark  type  ae  well  as  Talking  Books  and  other  re- 
cording device's,  all  under  one  roof,  and  availabe  for  the 
use  of  all*  Few  blind  children  would  be  able  to  afford 
either  the  time  or  the  money  to  find  comparable  oppor- 
tunities for  theme el ves  in  the  seeing  world*  Families  and 
frlendn  of  children  who  have  lost  their  sight  either 
totally  or  partially  do  not  always  realize  the  need  for 
both  recreational  and  social  relationships  on  terms  of 
equality  with  other  children  the  same  age,  both  of  vfclch 
are  supplied  at  residential  schools  for  the  blind* 

Another  argument  presented  in  bhhalf  of  the  residential 
schools  is  based  on  the  fact  that  blind  children  require 
for  their  education  special  equipment  in  the  form  of  bocks 
printed  in  braille  and  large  type,  and  tangible  apparatus 
end  devices  of  various  kinds*  The  supply  tf  such  equipment 
Is  limited  and  rather  expensive,  since  it  le  only  manu 
factured  for  a limited  market*  Under  an  Act  of  Congress, 
passed  on  March  3,  1879  * funds  were  made  available  to  the 

1*  F*H*  4228,  45th  Congress,  Aoproved,  March  3,  1879,  entitled 
"An  Aot  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind".  See 
also  Fducation  of  the  Youxv;  Slind  in  Residential  Schools 
Few  York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1952, 
pp.  7-8* 
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states  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  mechanical  devices 
and  these  are  distributed  among  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  within  the  state  in  proportion  to  their  pupil 
enrollment*  The  most  recent  amendment  passed  by  Congress 
In  1952  increased  the  appropriation  to  '250*000  this  amount 
te  be  administered  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind**  Because  each  state  is  given  only  a limited  ehara 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  appropriation*  and  beoauae  the 
purchase  of  bocks  In  braille  and  large  type*  together  with 
Talking  Book  machines*  braille  writers*  etc.  le  an  expensive 
proposition*  most  of  the  states  have  believed  that  by  having 
all  of  their  blind  children  attend  one  (or  In  some  cases 
two)  large  residential  schools  each  child  would  then  have 
access  to  a much  larger  variety  of  reading  material  and 
technique  and  technical  devices  which  could  be  used  by  all 
at  different  time?*  than  by  spreading  the  amount  among  a 
great  many  schools,  having  only  one  or  two  blind  pupils 
in  attendance* 

Particularly  in  the  poorer  states*  it  becomes  almost 
a necessity  to  use  the  fund3  ihich  they  are  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  text  books  and  other  devices  and  to  concentrate 
these  In  residential  schools*  rather  than  scattering  t em 
broadside  among  pupils  attending  many  different  public 
sohools* 

There  are  no  vocational  high  schools  for  the  blind*  A 


1*  Public  Law  Ho*  554*  82nd  Con  res a*  Approved  May  22* 
1952. 
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few  of  the  more  progressive  residential  schools  have  tried 
to  develop  vocational  > uldance  programs  designed  to  help 
the  pupil  determine  shat  he  would  like  to  do  as  his  future 
vocation  In  Ills,  and  then  place  him  In  courses  especially 
designed  to  help  him  achieve  hla  goal*  Thus  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Kducatlon  of  the  Und  three  sped  f lo 
areas  in  which  pupils  may  specialise  have  been  developed! 
commercial,  academic  or  business*  During  his  high  school 
career  the  pupil  la  counselled  as  to  what  courses  would 
best  fit  him  for  his  chosen  vocational  objective,  and  If 
such  courses  are  not  avallabe  et  the  Institute,  he  Is  told 
where  he  can  obtain  them  and  in  certain  cases,  they  may 
be  lnauguarated  at  the  school  to  meet  Individual  needs*1 
A whole  series  of  psychological  and  manual  dexterity  testa 
are  given  to  each  student  to  determine  whether  his  vocational 
preferences  coincide  with  hla  abilities,  and  to  a surprising 

o 

degrae  It  has  bean  found  that  they  do*  While  results 
showing  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  ars  not  yet  avail- 
able, (largely  because  It  was  only  begun  In  1948),  It  would 
certainly  seem  like  a constructive  approach  toward  helping 
the  individual  blind  child  to  choose  a practical  vocational 
objective* 

Such  programs  as  this  however,  are  She  exception  In 
residential  schools,  and  not  the  rule*  In  most  eases,  lfa 
blind  child  Is  unfortunate  enough  not  be  Intellectually 

1*  Annual  Raport,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 

July,  1952* 

2*  Jbld«,  p*  18* 
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inclined,  the  resident  lei  school  generally  Is  not  prepared 
to  meet  hie  needs*  The  pupil  end  his  parents  ere  then 
left  with  the  oholce  of  either  leaving  the  child  In  strictly 
academic  courses,  where  he  Is  neither  interested  nor  able 
to  succeed,  or  withdrawing  him  and  sending  him  to  a vo- 
cational high  school  for  seeing  children  which  has  the 
facilities  for  meeting  hie  needs*  Too  often  the  decision 
Is  to  leave  the  child  in  the  school  for  the  blind  where 
he  henceforth  wastes  his  time  until  he  reaches  the  sge 
Halt  when  he  is  a diced  to  leave*  Then,  completely  unpre- 
pared for  any  trade  or  occupation,  he  Is  cast  out  into  the 
competitive  world  to  fend  for  himself*  Usually,  what 
happens  is  that  this  unfortunate  person  ends  up  in  a 
sheltered  workshop  where,  of  necessity,  he  must  remain  the 
rest  of  his  life* 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  a total  of  fifty-two 
reaedentlal  schools  for  blind  children  In  the  United  States 
and  Its  possessions,  of  which  only  eight  are  operated  under 

l 

private  ausploes*  Total  enrollment  in  these  schools  Is 
approximately  5,335  children*  All  but  eight  states  have 
their  own  residential  schools*  lour  of  these,  Maine,  *»ew 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  use  the  facilities 
of  the  Parkins  Institution  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts* 

The  reaming  four  states  use  the  facilities  existing  In 
neighboring  states  usually  as  a result  of  their  relatively 

1*  FI la s L*  Trotskey,  Institutional  Care  and  niacin* -ut  of 
Children,  The  Place  of  feacb  in  the  (are  Dependent 
Children,  Chicago,  The  *ark  kathn  Jewish  Orphan  Rome, 

19  49 , p • 5 • 
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•mall  blind  population*  or  limited  budgets  making  it 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  pay  other  states  to  protide  these 
educational  opportunities  than  to  build  and  maintain  reel* 
dantlal  schools  of  their  own*  Many  of  these  residential 
schools  are  used  simultaneously  for  the  education  of  deaf 
and  deaf-blind  children*  Only  in  the  more  populous  states 
which  have  sufficient  income  to  support  them  and  where 
public  opinion  has  favored  their  creation  and  maintenance* 
are  separate  schools  maintained  for  the  education  of  deaf 
and  blind  children*  Thus  in  all  of  the  southern  states, 
one  school  is  used  for  both  groups  and  strict  racial 
segregation  is  the  rule  in  all  classes. 

Crafts  are  taught  in  the  residential  schools  primarily 
to  davalop  manual  dexterity  and  the  same  sense  of  touch, 
not  as  possible  future  vocations  in  Ufa* 
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EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

It  could  bo  easily  said  that  the  advent  of  the  day 
school  class  for  blind  children  narks  the  seoond  great  mile- 
stone In  the  education  of  blind  children*  the  first  being 
the  establishment  of  the  residential  school*  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  first  public  sohool  class  for  educating 
blind  children  In  Chicago*  under  the  direction  of  John  B* 
Curtis*  in  1900*  the  movement  has  not  grown  too  rapidly* 
but  has  grown  steadily*  According  to  the  1952  report  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  there  were  only 
enrolled  in  such  classes  throughout  the  United  States*  521 
pupils  in  twenty-five  cities*  While  this  number  represents 
only  a small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
children  enrolled  in  all  schools  throughout  the  country  the 
real  significance  In  the  movement  lies  in  the  evidence  of 
the  change  in  philosophy  nfclch  has  occurred  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind*  and  its  Impact  upon  accepted  educational 
procedures  la  publicly- supported  residential  schools* 

Until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  resi- 
dential sohool  was  ths  only  means  by  which  blind  children 
oould  receive  instruction*  The  day  sohool  plan  was  the 
first  departure  from  the  generally  accepted  method  of  brib- 
ing all  the  blind  children  of  the  state  together  in  a 
centrally-located  Institution*  where  they  were  maintained 
and  taught  at  state  expense  for  a period  ranging  anywhere 
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from  nine  to  ton  months  out  of  the  year#  returning  home  In 
moot  cases  only  for  the  summer  vacation# 

The  day  school  plan  mad#  the  child  an  Integral  part  of 
hla  local  public  school  system#  He  became  one  of  a class 
of  from  five  to  ten  pupils  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  trained  to  give  specialised  instruction  in  braille 
reading  and  writing,  typewriting,  oraft  work,  and  other 
specialised  skills  neoessary  or  deslrabls  In  tha  instruction 
of  the  child#  He  toook  part  In  the  regular  curriculum  of 
tha  school  where  the  class  was  located,  attending  regular 
claesea  for  that  portion  of  his  work  where,  through  his  own 
study  and  preparation,  or  help  from  his  special  teacher,  he 
was  able  to  make  a successful  educational  adjustment  and 
progress  in  competition  with  his  seeing  claaematee#  Children 
ifcoae  homes  are  so  far  from  the  school  aa  to  make  walkin', 
each  morning  and  afternoon  inadvisable  for  them,  are  given 
bus  fere  for  themselves  and  (if  needed),  for  a guide#  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  special  teacher  to  Instruct 
the  blind  child  In  the  reading  and  writing  of  braille, 
typewriting,  and  the  uae  of  other  appliances  employed  In 
the  instruction  of  blind  children,  and  later,  to  be  aa 
helpful  as  possible  to  all  of  her  pupils  who  will  then  be 
attending  regular  grade  Claeses  along  with  children  with 
normal  vision# 

Until  the  pupil  has  become  skillful  and  rapid  in  the 
reading  and  writing  of  braille,  hie  teats  are  generally  read 
to  him  and  hla  answers  copied  down  by  the  teacher#  As  soon 
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as  a fair  degree  of  rapidity  in  reading  with  their  fingere 
has  been  obtained*  the  pupils  are  given  braille  eoplee  of 
their  text  books  and  are  helped  more  and  more  by  their 
teachers  to  operate  Independently  on  their  own  resources# 

All  reading  and  written  work  is  done  entirely  in  braille* 
and  (tfhere  needed  to  enable  the  regular  teacher  tc  correot 
test  papers*  etc.)  transcribed  into  ink  by  the  special  in- 
structor of  the  blind*  Each  public  school  holding  such 
classes  for  blind  children  Is  equipped  with  as  many  type- 
writers* Talking  Book  machines*  etc*  as  are  needed  to 
accommodate  the  blind  students*  Briefly  stated  these  are 
the  major  methods  and  procedures  used  in  public  school 
systems  vhlch  have  classes  for  the  blind*  Much  more  could 
be  said  regarding  these,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to 
detail  this  purely  mechanical  aspect  of  public  school  edu- 
cation of  blind  children*  It  should  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  day  school  program  has 
been  since  its  inception  and  remains,  to  adjust  the  blind 
child  individually  to  the  regular  grade  curriculum  and  to 
supplement  his  instruction  in  such  areas  as  might  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  well-rounded  progress  on  the  part  of 
the  child*  keeping  In  mind  eonstantly  the  fundamentals  of 
educational  adjustment  to  the  end  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  school  career  the  child  may  have  met  the  regular  scho- 
lastic requirements*  but  in  addition*  will  have  made  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  In  his  emotional  and  social  life* 
through  hie  daily  contacts  with  normal  children# 
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Vp  to  that  time,  blind  children  had  been  virtually  iso- 
la  ted  from  the  community  at  large  and  from  that  large  meaa 
of  educational  thought  and  practice  represented  in  our  public 
school  programs  and  personnel*  Kith  his  entry  into  the  dally 
life  of  the  community,  in  which  he  lived,  going  to  and  from 
school  by  hinself,  plus  hia  dally  contact  in  classes  with 
teachers  and  pupils  to  as  great  a degree  as  possible,  hie 
problems  became  those  of  hie  associates* 

These  new  problems,  and  the  question  mhieh  they  raleed 
In  the  minds  of  educators  of  the  blind  the  country  over 
bearing  mainly  upon  educational  objectives  and  the  best  mans 
for  attaining  them,  gradually  gave  rise  to  a change  In  the 
practices  of  residential  schools*,  where  the  majority  of 
blind  children  continued  to  receive  instruction*  The  em- 
phasis placed  by  educators  on  the  Importance  of  such  fac- 
tors as  the  bom©  environment,  family  ties,  day-to-day  con- 
tacts and  normal  social  relationships  in  the  sighted  world# 
the  realization  of  the  importance  of  social  and  family  in- 
fluences, Inherent  in  normal  family  and  community  life, 
stimulated  progressive  residential  schools  to  change  their 
time-honored  procedures*  A home  visitor  of  field  agent 
was  employed  in  most  Instances  to  strengthen  end  maintain 
the  contact  between  the  school  and  the  child's  home*  Visits 
by  the  child  to  his  home— always  a welcome  end  appreciated 
break  to  the  monotonous  routine  of  institutional  life- 
ware,  when  possible,  first  encouraged,  then  required  by 
some  residential  schools  for  weekends, Thanksgiving,  Faster, 
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Christmas  and  other  holidays.  Efforts  wsrs  mads  to  reduce 
the  abnormalities  of  the  social  life  of  the  pupils  living 
vi thin  the  schools  and  to  oxpand  the  contacts  between  the 
sohool  and  the  community  of  young  people  living  around  it* 
Blind  children  living  In  the  nearby  area  often  were  even 
encouraged  to  attend  the  institution  by  day,  returning  hone 
by  night* 

A number  of  residential  schools  began  sending  a greater 
or  lesser  number  of  their  high  school  students  to  the  local 
public  sighted  school®,  which  provided  reading  services  for 
them,  and  supplemented  their  daily  programs  by  additional 
instruction  at  the  institution* 

To  some  extent,  these  changes  were  merely  adaptations 
on  the  part  of  residential  schools  to  s change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  thinking  people  toward  the  instituional  care  of 
children,  combined  with  a mere  universal  appreciation  of 
the  social  factors  involved  in  education  and  a general 
broadening  of  the  entire  educational  philosophy*  The 
general  belief  of  the  institutional  care  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  life  in  the  family  and  ooamunity  only  as  a 
last  resort  has  gained  favor  rapidly  In  the  social  treatment 
of  persons  of  all  ages  and  circumstances  in  life*  Indeed, 
the  day  school  movement  itself  was  largely  an  outgrowth 
of  the  changes  in  fundamental  beliefs  and  practices*  The 
example  set  by  day  school  classes  for  the  blind  and  their 
successful  experience  in  applying  new  procedures,  their 
close  working  relationships  with  the  most  progressive 
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school  systems,  having  well-qualified  teaching  staffs, 
alert  to  modern  methods  of  education,  the  resulting  dis- 
cussion and  interc!  ange  of  ideas  between  the  professional 
groups  interested  in  finding  the  best  methods  for  the  edu- 
cation of  lllnd  chlldren--all  these  factors  tend  to  improve 
the  existing,  facilities  availabe  ibr  the  education  of  the 
joung  blind* 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  the  public  school 
movement  for  the  education  of  blind  children,  and  to  some 
extent  as  a result  of  it  has  been  the  increaded  interest 
which  educators  have  shown  in  meeting  the  particular  lnteroat 
which  educators  have  shorn  in  meeting  the  particular  needs 
of  other  groups  of  handicapped  children#  Hence,  in  addi- 
tion to  classes  for  the  blind  in  public  school  systems, 
classes  for  the  partially  seeing,  the  daaf  and  hard  of 
hearing,  crippled,  palsied,  slow  learners,  and  those  suffer- 
ing from  speech  defects,  have  gradually  assumed  their 
rightful  positions  as  essential  parts  of  a comprehensive 
aohool  program*  hikowloe  the  problems  of  Individuala 
suffering  from  epilepsy,  heart  disease,  and  personality 
disorders,  are  all  receiving  the  sympathetic  understanding 
of  public  school  authorities*  Advanced  educational  think  - 
ing  has  gone  even  beyond  this  point#  It  has  accepted  the 
fact  that  every  child  ^ho  fails  to  make  progress  in  education 
under  normal  methods  of  procedure,  should,  after  careful 
study,  (and  correction  of  remediable  defects),  be  given 
every  opportunity  that  the  most  advanced  educational 
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methods  are  able  to  offer* 

If9  as  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chspter, 
the  second  great  step  in  the  education  of  the  blind  eas  the 
establishment  of  public  school  classes  for  their  Ins  true tlon, 
then  we  may  regard  this  new  development  as  the  third  great 
ateps  l«e»  that  of  a diagnostic  procedure  by  which  the 
most  effective  program  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  a 
particular  child,  may  after  suitable  investigation,  be 
provided  for  him. 

It  would  be  gratifying  indeed,  if  in  fairness  it  could 
be  said  that  such  advanced  methods  and  procedures  were 
widely  applied  throughout  the  country,  and  yet  in  some 
measure  at  least,  this  approach  Is  becoming  more  widely 
aocepted  and  applied  than  we  mi*  ht  suppose.  Two  examples 
of  programs  state-wide  in  scope  which  illustrate  the  dia- 
gnostic  approach  to  the  educational  needs  of  blind  children, 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow.  Thay 
have  both  been  presented  not  because  their  methods  end 
objectives  are  so  radically  different— they  are  actually 
quite  similar  aa  the  reader  will  see— but  rather  because 
their  educational  patterns  differ  end  because  although 
compelled  by  different  forces,  operating  under  radically 
different  circumstances  both  have  developed  programs  so 
basically  similar.  Further,  they  represent  different 
types  of  relationships  in  contrast  with  moat  other  state 
sgenolea  for  the  blind. 

The  New  Jersey  Plan.  The  state  of  New  Jersey,  with  a 
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population  of  more  than  five  million  parson a,  rich  In 
financial  resources  has  navar  choaan  tc  establish  a real* 
dentlal  school  for  lta  blind  children*  In  1910,  It  organi- 
sed a cown lesion  for  the  blind  and  entrusted  It  with  the 
education  of  the  blind  children  of  the  state,  glvlf^r  It 
broad  powers  which  have  been  amplified  from  tine  to  time, 
designed  to  ameleorate  the  oondltlon  of  blind  persona  of 
all  ages  throughout  the  state* 

Unique  among  the  states.  It  cotribines  within  a single 
administrative  unit  operating  under  the  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  In  addition  to  all  prevention 
of  blindness  services,  ell  types  of  services  rendered  to 
blind  people}  education  from  the  pre-school  age  through 
college  and  graduate  school,  services  to  the  newly  blinded 
people,  administration  of  public  assistance  to  the  needy 
blind  through  county  welfare  boards,  and  a series  of  other 
miscellaneous  services  calculated  to  relieve  the  handicap 
of  blindness* 

From  Its  beginning,  the  Hew  Jersey  Com  las  Ion  for  the 
~lind  was  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  Samuel  Q*  Howe 
when  he  saldt 

All  great  establishments  In  the  nature  of  boarding 
schools,  where  the  sexes  must  be  separated,  boarding 
In  comnon,  and  sleeping  In  congregate  dorml torlee*** 
•here  there  must  be  routine,  formality  and  restraint* •• 
and  the  repression  of  individual lty***vher a the  charms 
and  refining  influences  of  the  true  family  atmosphere 
cannot  be  had— all  such  institutions  are  unnatural, 
undesirable,  and  very  liable  to  abuse*  We  should  have 
Just  as  few  as  possible  of  them  and  those  should  be 
kept  Just  ae  small  as  possible*1 


1*  Samuel  0*  Howe,  dp»  clt*,  p*  1 • 
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The  Educational  Service  of  the  Commission  operates  a 
case  analysis  program*  This  means  that  the  Individual  needs 
of  each  child  are  studied  and  the  educational  facility 
best  suited  to  meet  these  is  then  ohosen*  The  esse  proce- 
dure begins  with  the  pre-school  period  when  training  is 
carried  on  primarily  in  the  home,  after  which  the  child 
may  be  enrolled  in  the  kindergarten  of  the  local  sohool, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  educational  counselor  from 
the  Cossnlaslon* 

Open  registration  with  the  Commission,  every  child  is 
given  sn  eye  examination  and  his  record  reviewed  for  possi- 
ble sigh  tree  tore  t ion  or  improvement*  As  soon  as  practicable 
he  la  given  a complete  phyelcal  examination  and  his  home 
environment  is  studied*  When  he  is  ready  for  training  on 
ths  elementary  school  level,  select ion  la  made  from  any 
on  a variety  of  resources* 

flew  Jersey  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  establish 
c lasses  for  blind  children  in  the  local  public  sohools 
financed  in  part  through  state  aid,  but  subject  only  to 
local  supervision  end  such  direction  as  would  be  thought 
necessary  and  helpful  by  the  Commission*  Sight  saving 
classes  soon  followed  e complete  network  of  such  classes 
In  centers  which  have  sufficient  numbers  of  people  to 
support  them*  Generally  apes king  placement  In  braille  or 
sight  saving  classes  is  recommended  for  ell  ohlldren  who 
are  mentally  and  physically  normal  and  whose  home  con- 
ditions are  found  to  be  adequate*  Transportation  la 
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provided  for  children  who  do  not  live  eh  1 thin  practical 
commuting  distance  of  such  classes*  In  certain  cases,1 
children  from  remote  areas  of  the  state  are  plaoed  in  board* 
ing  homes  in  those  cities  vhloh  maintain  braille  or  sight 
saving  classes*  Occasionally  also,  blind  children  vtiose 
home  conditions,  mental  development  and  soolal  adjust- 
ment are  all  considered  to  be  satisfactory,  are  recommended 
for  attendance  in  their  local  elementary  achoola*  In  such 
cases,  tutor-reader  service,  specialized  equipment,  and 
educational  supervision  are  all  provided  through  the 
Cornu laalon  for  the  Blind* 

A substantial  number  of  children  with  partial  vision 
have  been  able  to  adjust  successfully  within  their  local 
public  sehcol  systems  with  the  provision  of  large  type 
material  by,  and  supervision  of,  the  Commission  for  the  Blind* 

Bedside  Instruction  is  provided  for  all  blind  children 
who  are  unable  to  attend  regular  classes  because  of  addi- 
tional physical,  mental,  or  emotional  handicaps*  Children 
of  subnormal  academic  ability  or  with  additional  physical 
handicaps  uhlch  are  not  severe  enough  to  confine  them  to 
bed,  may  be  plaoed  in  out-of-state  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  six  of  v&iieh  (located  in  adjoining  or  nearby  states) 
have  cooperated  actively  in  Joint  planning  with  the  Commission! 

1*  Seven  such  placements  were  found  necessary,  according  to 
a letter  received  from  ^he  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  dated  April  18,  1952* 
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An  attempt  Is  always  made  to  select  that  particular  reel* 
dential  school  which  It  Is  felt,  by  the  parents,  counselor, 
and  child,  will  best  meet  the  letter's  particular  needs* 

Generally,  all  high  school  pupils  are  expected  to  attend 
their  local  secondary  schools*  These  students  are  then  pro- 
vided with  Talking  Hook  Machines,  typewriters,  braille 
writers,  special  mathematical  and  other  equipment,  etc* 

They  are  also  supplied  with  the  services  of  a tutor-reader 
usually  a regular  teacher  In  the  high  school,  paid  by  the 
Commission  to  read  to  the  students  material  not  available 
in  braille  or  "clear  type"  (the  name  given  the  large, 
dark  type  used  for  sight  saving  pupils),  and  to  sxplaln 
or  review  areas  the  student  may  have  found  iiffloult 
through  his  inability  to  observe  blackboard  or  classroom 
demonstrations* 

Through  the  Commission's  Educational  Service,  soores 
of  volunteer  braille  transcribers  supply  many  current  text 
materials  to  students  at  the  college  and  high  school 
levels*1  Other  volunteers  record  reading  matter  on  plastic 
records  which  are  supplied  to  the  students  without  charge* 
The  high  aohool  student  is  given  such  guidance  and 
vocational  analyses  as  may  beat  enable  him  to  choose  the 
vocation  which  he  would  like  to  follow,  and  Is  also  * Ivan 
such  special  training  as  may  be  required  to  prepare  him  for 
employment*  The  type  and  extent  of  vocational  training 

1*  Conference  on  Volunteer  Transcribing  and  Recording  of 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Outlook  for  the  lind,  47,  Wo*  1, 
January,  1953* 
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varies  of  course,  with  the  vocational  objective*  "hose 
wishing  tc  go  on  with  professional  training  on  the  college 
level  must  qualify  for  It  through  the  eoholastic  aptitude 
teat  for  the  blind  or  the  partially  seeing,  administered 
under  the  supervision  of  the  College  Entrance  Examining 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Any  blind  person 
may  receive  such  financial  help  as  his  circumstances  may 
require  to  complete  vocational  trainii^* 

An  educational  counselor  for  secondary  schools  and 
hither  education  employed  by  the  Conmission  gives  both 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  from  the  beginning  of 
high  school  to  the  completion  of  training  and  he  coordi- 
nates his  work  with  the  employment  and  other  services  of 
the  Contnlssion* 

The  case  of  every  blind  and  partially  seeing  child  re- 
gia tered  with  the  Commission  Is  subject  to  conttnous  review 
and  adjustment  with  those  especially,  who  are  not  under 
the  direction  of  an  organised  sight  saving  or  braille  class* 

A periodic  eye  examination  (once  a year),  special 
examinations  in  subject  matter,  and  psychometric  and 
diagnostic  tests  whenever  advisable,  may  be  given  in  his 
progress  through  the  grades  and  high  school*  By  this  pro- 
cedure, a child  may  make  use  of  several  of  the  above  named 
facilities  in  the  course  of  his  educational  career*  His 
program  is  allowed  to  remain  flexible  enough  to  permit 
change  from  one  facility  to  another  whenever  new  needs  arise 
or  when  another  facility  seems  to  offer  more  for  his  total 
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growth  and  development  at  that  special  time* 

The  Commission  also  maintains  a mobile  eye  health 
ollnlc  which  travels  from  center  to  center  throughout  the 
state  making  periodic  examinations  of  serious  eye  oases 
that  have  been  sdreoned  by  the  rural  school  systems* 

Through  close  cooperation  with  school  nurses,  and 
Institutes  conducted  by  health  authorities,  the  eye  health 
program  of  the  Commission  promotes  better  eye  cere  through* 
out  the  state,  and  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Educati- 
onal ervice  serious  eye  case*  which  need  attention* 

Through  the  coordinating  efforts  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education,  detailed  Information  oon* 
tern inf  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  blind  or  partially  blind  children  has  been  Included 

in  the  Manual  entitled,  *The  Classroom  Teacher  dan  Help 

1 

the  Handicapped  Child*',  which  it  widely  used  among  both 
teachers  and  school  nurses  throughout  the  state* 

The  Commission  also  maintains  a summer  camp  which.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  eamplng  activities,  is  designed  to 
afford  speoial  instruction  in  those  elements  in  a child's 
training,  which  too  often  are  neglected  under  unsatisfactory 
or  poorly  supervised  home  conditions* 

The  Individual  treatment  accorded  blind  ohlldren  under 
the  Commission's  educational  program  Is  well  illustrated 
by  the  distribution  of  classes  in  Table  II  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1952*  During  thet  school  year,  there  were 

1*  This  informative  pamphlet  is  obtainable  upon  request  to 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey* 
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registered  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Coasnlsolon  for  the 
Blind  995  blind  and  partially  seeing  ct lldren* 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  we  have  a 
plan  of  education  that  places  e high  premium  on  hone  and 
community  c«  tacts*  Ita  development  has  been  guided  by, 
and  its  direction  closely  coordinated  with  the  broader 
programs  of  service  to  blind  people  and  the  experience 
gained  in  helping  them  make  the  moat  of  their  capabilities* 
Only  the  end  tc  be  reached  has  dictated  the  means  used* 

The  ^-repon  Plan*  In  the  state  of  Oregon,  the  eduoetlon 
of  blind  children  was  for  many  years  carried  on  exclusively 
through  the  state  residential  school*  Its  progressive 
leadership  has  always  sought  to  minimize  the  abnormalities 
so  often  associated  with  institutional  life*  It  wae 
therefore,  moat  receptive  to  plana  ahlch  were  put  forward 
by  the  Department  of  Education  under  whose  Jurisdiction 
it  operates,  for  a state-wide  organization  of  facilities 
which  would  seek  out  and  give  appropriate  educational 
opportunities  to  every  handicapped  child  within  Its  borders* 
To  this  end,  the  Supervisor  of  Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  T'ducation  Depart- 
ment whose  duties  Included  conferences  with  local  public 
school  officials  and  health  authorities  concerning  the  eye 
health  and  educational  adjustment  of  children  with  de- 
fective vision* 

Under  this  new  system  every  child  is  given  a thorough 
eye  examination,  and  every  facility  made  available  to  him 
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lor  the  improvomt.nl.  or  restoration  ci  normal  ai,ht#  If  bis 
educational  adjustment  se^me  complicated,  the  ohild  is 
assigned  to  the  state  institution  for  the  blind,  share  he 

e 

r ©maims  for  only  so  lon&  ae  i&  n&cer.&ary  for  propor  dia&- 
noaie  of  hie  educational  needs,  and  the  planning  of  his 
educational  future*  The  Supers Icor  of  Education  of  the 
Visually  handicapped  v>ae  next  uade  a timber  of  the  ad- 
visory body  cf  the  state  school,  to  enable  Mm  tc  coordi- 
nate the  diagnostic  v¥Ci*k  of  the  school,  tc  ap.aist  Mm  In 
the  plae client  of  the  child  within  his  locol  coraraalty'e 
ached  aye  tens*  Through  close  ccordinaticn  with  torchere, 
school  nurcca  end  ether  school  and  health  authorities 
the  hup  ere  la  or  Is  able  to  eseist  many  children  with  de- 
fective vision  to  continue  In  their  local  tehcol  systems# 
L&r&e  print  books  and  other  necessary  mater Iain  *ro  fur- 
nished by  ♦'he  ■department  of  Education  and  by  the  state 
resident In!  school# 

It.  Mr,  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  state  school 
ever  since  to  place  and  keep  as  many  children  in  the  pt?blle 
elementary  and  high  schools  ns  possible.  To  tt is  end,  it 
returns  just  ns  many  blind  children  to  their  local  echool 
ays  tars  «s  quickly  ns  It  is  possible  tc  do  so#  While  the 
state  residential  school  for  the  blind  alao  maintains  an 
accredited  high  school  program  of  it*  ©«n,  most  of  Its 
high  echocl  pupils  art  returned  to  local  public  school 
systems  to  complete  their  courses# 

It  would  seem  therefore,  that  Oregon  haa  converted  its 
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aiat©  residential  school  for  t no  blind  mtc  u diafenoatic 
© outer  Which  enrolls  the  students  for  such  tins  only  as 
;aay  t©  required  to  d start* in©  what,  future  disposition  should 
be  szisdo,  and  if  e&reful  &tu£y  reveals  thct  the  child  would 
prcbablj  task©  better  progress  and  u bettor  social  adjust- 
ment within  his  c*n  ccramnlty,  hn  i»  returned  there,  t.nd 
a record  of  his  progress  kept*  i nly  such  students  ao 
seen  to  lack  the  qualities  diich  would  enable  then  to  pro- 

V 

greso  in  their  local  school  tystesis,  or  for  coma  other 
good  rmd  ctiff ioisnt  reason,  ere  encouraged,  to  continue  in 
the  ^raror  reeldontiel  nehool  for  the  blind. 

The  ride  expense  of  area  dud  the  sparse  population  of 
Oregon  raid  certainly  net  teem  to  lend  themselves  readily 
tr  the  estnbl iahment  of  me ay  organ?  ted  ol asses  for  the 
blind  and  partially  seeing  children  in  the  public  echocls 
cf  t>  © state.  For  this  retson,  it  mey  not  bo  possible  to 
evaluate  fully  the  potentialities  of  such  a plan  as  Oregon 
fcas  initiated.  Furthermore,  the  plan  is  very  new  and  of- 
course,  the  nuidber  ef  children  covered  by  it  la  rather 
United*  For  orfwrde,  dor inp  the  years  1960-51,  only 
children  ware  under  the  c-re  of  the  Oregon  Fducetional 
Perv ice* 

Interpretive  Nummary.  Analysis  will  show  that  bo*-h 
Few  Jersey  and  Oregon  have  a greet  deal  in  common  in  mcete 
ing  the  educational  needs  of  blind  end  partially  seeing 
children*  noth  uae  the  case  work  method  and  diagnostic 
approach*  Fctb  serve  alike  blind  and  children  with  defective 
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via  ion,  using  Uie  s ight  saving  class  or  tne  local  district 
school  as  well  as  the  residential  school  as  its  educational 
media*  Both  provide  highly  specialised  materials  and  equip 
»ent  lor  individual  children  assigned  to  available  classes 
end  have  an  extensive  system  of  local  contacts  for  ad- 
vising local  public  school  systems  on  eye  health  and  re* 
la  ted  educational  problems*  doth  maintain  close  contacts 
with  school  and  health  authorities  for  the  location  and 
treatment  of  serious  eye  cases*  Both  participate  in  the 
teacher  training  program  of  the  states  and  through  bulle- 
tins and  other  avenues  seek  to  keep  the  classroom  teachers 
throughout  the  state  conscious  of  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children* 

There  are  also  differences,  which  in  a treatment  so 
brief  as  hi  is,  may  not  be  completely  and  adequately  dealt 

with* 

Oregon,  by  providing  its  own  resiential  school  and 
using  it  as  a diagnostic  center.  Is  in  a position  to  main- 
tain complete  contact  from  day  to  day  in  dealing  with  diffi 
cult  diagnostic  problems*  That  the  school  lias  made  a good 
beginning  toward  achieving  this  purpose  seems  evident  from 
the  figures  available  on  its  enrollment*  In  October,  1950, 
the  pupils  that  had  been  enrolled  in  the  previous  year  had 
been  assigned  to  their  local  school  systems*  Their  places 
had  been  taken  by  new  pupils  who  were  enrclled  in  the 
school  for  the  first  time*  It  certainly  would  seem  there- 
fore, that  Oregon  has  taken  a great  stride  forward  in 
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applying  the  philosophy  enunciated  by  Howe t ••• "Thus  your 

instruction  will  beat  stand  the  crucial  teat  of  excellence 

♦ 

among  kindred  eatabliohmenta*  to  wit*  giving  instruction, 
aid  and  assistance  to  tte  greatest  nuniber  of  blind  persona* 
while  keepir^,  the  least  number  within,  its  walls,  and 
away  from  their  proper  hemes*"  1 Net  Jersey,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^iil©  not  exercising  such  close  controls,  may  exer- 
cise complete  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  any  facility 
Inside  or  outside  of  the  state,  *o  cooperate  with  It  in 
making  its  diagnosis  and  treatment  possible* 

Hew  Jersey,  because  of  its  relatively  concentrated 
population,  ite  long  established  and  well  developed  system 
of  pifcllc  school  education  for  blind  children,  including 
sight  savins?  classes,  braille  class  In  nubile  schools,  ind- 
ividual enrollment  in  regular  public  and  parochial  school 
systems,  and*  because  lta  energies  are  not  taken  up  with 
the  routine  management  of  a residential  school,  employ# 
more  specialists  In  the  field*  allowing  more  children  to 
be  assigned  to  the  public  schools  mors  Intensive  super- 
vision In  the  dally  program  of  instruction* 

While  Cregon  hae  apparently  embarked  on  a state-organi- 
zed and  state-directed  plan  for  the  education  of  the  blind* 
New  Jersey  has  left  the  education  of  the  blind  child  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  school  districts*  The  State  Educational 
authority  has  devoted  Itself  largely  to  the  broader  aspects 
of  supervision  and  the  coordination  of  educational  activities 

J*  iiowa,  0£.  p*  22. 
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In  behalf  of Its  blind  children  aa  developed  by  pur  lie  end 

privets  agencies  on  both  the  state  and  local  levele* 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  difference  between  the 
state  plans  le  the  fact  thet  in  New  Jersey  the  education 
of  blind  children  is  closely  related  to  the  organised  par- 
vices  rendered  ether  blind  people*  Thie  makes  for  con- 
tinuity in  coordinating  the  services  rendered  an  individual 
at  various  levels  of  his  development*  Sarvice  to  the  rra- 
school  child,  for  example,  develops  naturally  into  the 
educational  program  laid  out  for  the  child  vhen  the  time 
arrives  for  him  to  attend  school*  His  pre- vocational 
edvi semen t and  training  develop  through  natural  stages 
into  an  employment  program  laid  out  for  the  youth  while  he 
is  atHl  attending  school*  Hie  pre-vcoat ional  ndvlneraent 
and  training  develop  through  natural  stages  into  an  eirnloy- 
ment  program  in  that  division  of  the  Commission’s  servloea* 
It  must  frankly  face  and  stive,  with  the  ch’ldsrtd  his  family 
each  problem  aa  it  arises*  Concentrating  on  the  life 
adjustment  of  each  individual,  it  finds  no  comfort  in  be- 
wailing the  failure  of  another  branch  of  the  state  service 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a child  at  an  earlier  age  level.  In 
common  with  meet  other  states,  Oregon  eVen  though  it  has 
succeeded  in  the  internal  coordination  of  its  educational 
services.  Most  rely  on  an  altogether  different  branch  of 
the  state  service,  however  close  its  cooperation  may  at. 
times  be,  for  rehebil itetlon  and  employment,  pre-school 
training,  financial  assistance,  and  the  numerous  ether 
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services  that  help  to  make  life  more  pleasant  for  so  many 

bl'nd  people* 

Whatever  differences  may  exist  at  present,  these  see* 
relatively  unimportant  when  wo  consider  the  fundamental 
Importance  of  the  character  of  the  diagnostic  approach  to 
the  educe  Mon  of  the  blind  which  is  the  guiding  philosophy 
of  both  plana  of  procedure. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PROVISION  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

question  of  a National  College*  In  a complete  system 
of  education  for  the  blind,  we  might  expect  that  aome  pro- 
vision wo' Id  be  made  for  the  higher  education  of  those 
pupils  of  the  various  schools  throughout  the  country  who 
might  be  qualified  for  It  and  4ho  might  be  benefited  by  it* 
Ae  the  final  step  of  their  instruction  In  America,  it  haa 
been  proposed  that  a special  college  be  created,  prepared 
to  receive  blind  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country* 

To  undertake  this  task,  the  United  States  government  was 
(in  the  beginning)*  looked  to*  It  was  regarded  ae  repre- 
senting the  centralised  power  of  the  land,  and  such,  the 
most  suitable  agency  to  reach  all  the  blind** 

The  matter  of  the  creation  of  a National  College  for 
the  blind  by  the  United  States  received  frequent  attention 
from  educators  and  friends  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  from 
the  blind  themselves*  In  1871,  the  matter  was  first  taken 
up  at  the  meeting  during  that  year  of  the  American  Assoc  1- 

o 

atlon  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind*  A few  years  later  on 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  to  which  financial  assistance  was  voted  by  Congress, 
it  was  suggested  that  a college  might  be  realised  in 
connection  therewith,  but  the  scheme  did  not  meet  with 

1*  Supporters  of  this  view  have  pointed  to  the  precedent  set 
by  Congress  in  the  creation  of  an  institution  for  the 
eolleglete  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  District  of 
Colunhle* 

2*  Proceedings  of  the  A*A*I*B*,  1871,  pp*  12,30,  31* 
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general  approval*  in  1886*  a petition  was  formally  placed 
before  Congresa  by  the  former  body  to  create  a special 

1 

college*  but  without  any  affirmative  results  being  aohleved* 

Since  that  time*  there  have  been  occasional  efforts  on  the 

part  of  certain  individuals  to  Induce  federal  action*  now 

and  then  taking  the  form  of  a memorial  from  some  state 
2 

legislature*  Congress*  however*  has  never  felt  Itself  called 
upon  to  move  in  this  direction*  Suggestion  has  also  been 
made  that  private  philanthropy  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  Institution*  and  steps  have  even  been  considered 
for  raising  funds  by  general  subser iptionj  but  little  atten- 
tion has  ever  been  turned  to  plans  of  this  character* 

Scholarships  in  Regular  Colleges*  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances a national  college  for  the  blind  does  not  appear 
to  be  likely*  but  in  spite  of  this*  other  resources  are  avail- 
able which  answer  as  well  as*  (many  educators  claim  better 
than)  a special  institution*  One  of  these  is  the  providing 
of  scholarships  for  the  blind  in  regular  colleges  and  univer- 
sities* Such  Is  now  generally  regarded  as  being  one  of  the 
best  solutions  to  the  problem* 

Only  one  serious  objection  can  be  raised  against  scho- 
larships—they  may  not  be  plentiful  enough*  or  large  enough* 
to  enable  all  worthy  candidates  desirous  of  continuing  their 
education  on  the  college  or  university  level  to  do  so*  There 

1*  Committee  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Fllnd*  p*  64*  Proc*  A*A*1*B«*  1886* 

2*  Proc.  of  A* A*I*  B«*  passim*  pp*  60-51. 
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Th are  are  several  decided  advantages  which  scholarships 
possess*  First#  they  Involve  far  less  oost  than  a special 
institution  would  require#  both  in  the  initial  outlay  for  its 
construction  and  operating  expenses*  This  Is  all  the  more 
cogent  because  of  the  United  number  of  blind  persons  who 
would  be  benefited  In  any  event*  Also  by  nenas  of  scholar* 
ships#  the  blind  as  a class  have  been  enabled  to  attend  the 
best  and  most  suitable  colleges#  Instead  of  being  restricted 
to  a single  one*  Scholarships  have  also  the  decided  advan* 
tage  of  making  it  possible  for  blind  persons  to  attend  veil* 
recognised#  nationally  known  institutions  of  higher  learning 
(with  the  prestige  value  which  these  afford)#  which  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  they  been  axpeeted  to  attend  a 
special  college  constructed  and  maintained  at  public  expense 
especially  for  their  use*  Finally#  in  regular  colleges#  the 
blind  person  is  brought  into  contaot  with  seeing#  rtiioh  it 
is  generally  agreed#  would  be  for  the  good  of  both*  Although 
propoaals  have  been  placed  before  Congreee  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  auoh  scholarships  for  blind  persons  in  the  country 
et  large#  especially  after  the  year  1896#  when  applications 
were  made  by  ins  true tore  of  the  blind  and  organisations  of 
and  for  the  blind#  which  on  several  occasions#  came  very 
close  to  receiving  favorable  consideration#  though  final 
aotlon  for  one  reason  or  another  wee  always  postponed* 

American  Foundation  Scholarships*  In  1925#  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  began  making  funds  available  to 
assist  promising  blind  students  to  attain  definite  vocational 
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objectives*  The  importance  of  this  service  by  the  Foundation 
la  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  It  enabled  suoh  preeminently 
successful  blind  persona  as  the  late  Dr.  Robert  B*  Irvin  to 
attend  the  Harvard  graduate  school  of  Education,  from  shlch 
he  received  his  Doctorate  In  Education*  to  go  on  to  become 
a prominent  leader  In  his  chosen  profession*  U 

Up  to  the  present  time  258  persons  have  benefited  from 
this  program*  with  a total  of  490  grants  having  been  mede* 
Approximately  *115,000  has  bean  invested  in  this  form  of 
service*  averaging  more  than  *4*000  per  yeer*  Those  aided 
have  come  from  thirty-eight  different  states  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Bewail*  District  of  Columbia*  Canada*  Mexico*  Cube 
and  Brasil*  They  have  subsequently  become  successful  in 
seventeen  different  f ields*  outstanding  among  which  are 
social  work*  music  and  teaching* 

The  acholarshlps  themselves  are  of  two  types;  general 
and  special*  The  general  acholarshlps*  of  *300  each  may  be 
used  by  a blind  person  at  any  generally  recognised  oollege 
or  university*  or  at  any  approved  technical  or  professional 
school*  The  tenure  of  these  grants  are  for  a full  academic 
year*  and  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  this  time  upon  evi- 
dence of  continued  need*  and  tha  maintenance  of  at  least  a 
”B*  average*  Special  scholarships  are  of  *100  eaoh*  and  are 
awarded  to  assist  either  seeing  of  blind*  to  take  apeolal 
courses  in  work  for  the  blind* 

Awards  sre  made  by  the  Foundation's  scholarship 
Committee,  the  four  members  of  which  srs  rsprsssntatlvs 
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workers  In  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  serving  for  three- 
year  terms* 

Candidates  for  general  scholarship  awards  must  satisfy 
the  following  requirements : 1*  he  must  not  be  over  36  years 
old;  2*  his  visual  acuity  must  not  exoeed  20-200  in  the  better 
eye  with  properly  fitted  glasses;  3*  he  must  be  enrolled  In  a 
college  or  university  as  a full  time  student,  working  for  a 
degree;  4*  State  funds  for  which  he  la  eligible  must  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  hie  needs*  Factors  considered  In  making 
these  awards  are;  the  student's  previous  academic  record, 
character,  personality,  and  practicability  of  vocational 
objective* 

State  Aid*  In  point  of  fact,  full  scholarships  in© 
eluding  tuition  fees,  and  other  needed  expenses  relative  to 
obtaining  an  education  have  never  been  provided  for  In  any 
of  the  states*  Hew  York  State  in  1907  did  establish  a 
"scholarship*  of  §500  a year  to  enable  certified  blind  stu- 
dents to  employ  the  services  of  a seeing  person  to  read  text 
books  and  other  printed  material  not  available  in  braille 
or  on  Talking  Book  records  to  thsm*  One  after  the  other, 
fifteen  out  of  the  forty-eight  states  have  taken  action  to 
moke  state  funds  available  to  blind  students  provided  oertaln 
eligibility  requirements  are  compiled  with*  In  all  of  these 
states.  It  is  provided  that  the  student  must  be  in  good  and 
regular  standing  and  a candidate  for  a degree*  In  some 
states,  students  wishing  this  aid  muot  show  evldenet  of  in- 
ability to  meet  this  expense  without  help*  Direction  of  the 
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program  la  vested  in  the  atata  sohool  In  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Ohio,  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina! 

In  tha  Stata  Department  of  Public  Welfare  In  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Oregon  and  Wisconsin]  In  tha  Stata  dapartmant  of  Fdu- 
oatlon  In  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  Iowa)  in  tha  county 
oout  in  Missouri*  In  Indiana  Institutions  of  higher  education 
within  the  stata  will  furnish  a reader  at  tha  request  of 
blind  students  who  are  In  active  attendance*  Generally, 
technically  or  professional  training  as  wall  sa  ordinary 
aeederalc  education.  Is  allowed  to  be  taken  at  the  best  sohool 
available,  although  in  a few  states  it  must  ba  obtained 
within  the  state*  In  none  of  the  states  are  such  grants 
available  to  students  taking:  correspondence  courses  or  study- 
ing under  private  teachers*  Amounts  available  vary  some- 
what in  different  states  from  a maximum  of  *760  per  academic 
year  in  Arkansas  to  a minimum  of  *200  per  academic  year  In 
North  Carolina*  Four  of  the  states  hsve  no  specif io  maxi- 
mum amount,  but  pay  readers  according  to  verified  bills 
which  they  submit*  No  legllsatlve  provision  for  such  aid 
to  meat  the  cost  of  necessary  reading  services  exists  In  any 
of  the  other  thirty- three  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands* 

Private  Assistance*  Certain  pr Ivatc  organisations 
have  undertaken  to  assist  worthy  blind  students  In  this 
matter  by  providing  generous  cash  allowances  for  s limited 
number  of  persons,  and/or  volunteer  readers  for  use  by  the 
blind*  To  qualified  graduates  of  a few  of  the  residential 
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school 8 for  the  blind  aid  Is  afforded  at  colleges  or  training 
schools  by  loans  or  otherwise* 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  IDEAL  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

So  far  the  author  oan  only  determine,  there  are  no 
factual  data  currently  available  on  the  relative  merits  of 
the  various  systems  now  In  use  for  the  education  of  the  young 
blind*  Consequently  the  endorsement  of  one  system  or  another 
by  parents,  social  workers  and  educators  (Including  our  own) , 
must  be  based  on  reasonable  opinions  which  may  never  be 
scientifically  proven  or  dlsproven,  but  which  should  never- 
theless be  studied  as  objectively  and  thoroughly  as  possible* 
What  then  are  some  of  the  theories  on  which  a practi- 
cal, useful  educational  program  should  be  based,  and  what 
la  the  evidence  in  their  behalf? 

First  of  all,  we  believe  that  some  blind  children  can 
be  educated  adequately  and  become  successful  citlsens  In 
the  public  schools*  In  evidence  of  this,  we  point  to  the 
many  blind  adults  who  received  all  or  part  of  their  school- 
ing In  this  manner*  It  may  also  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  had  these  pupils  been  educated  at  a residential 
school,  some  might  have  done  just  es  well,  some  might  have 
done  better,  end  others  not  so  well,  but  these  are  suppo- 
sitions and  difficult  to  prove* 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  a majority  of  blind  boys 
snd  girls  can  be  successfully  eduoated  at  residential 
schools*  Graduates  of  these  schools  who  have  become  success- 
ful in  the  different  professions  end  other  occupations  ere 
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again  our  evidence*  Again  it  la  possible  to  suppose  that 
with  well-trained  teachers  and  supervisors,  together  with 
necessary  supplementary  services,  such  as  those  provided  to 
students  in  Mew  Jersey,  that  some  of  these  could  have  done 
just  as  well  or  better  In  public  schools,  or  that  some  might 
not  have  done  as  well* 

Thirdly,  we  believe  that  there  are  a number  of  blind 
ohlldren  who,  for  personal  or  family  reasons,  cannot  be 
successfully  educated  anywhere  but  In  the  residential  sohools« 
This  has,  we  believe,  been  rather  conclusively  demonstrated 
In  Hew  Jersey,  shere,  although  the  prevail lx^  philosophy 
favors  education  in  the  home  community  within  the  local 
public  school  system,  and  where  facilities  for  ths  education 
of  the  blind  are  well  developed,  still  a minority  of  chil- 
dren  must  be  sent  to  residential  schools  either  for  a part 
or  all  of  their  educational  training*  Consequently  we  hold 
that  residential  schools  are  Indispensable,  even  If  only 
for  e minority  group  amonc  blind  children* 

Fourthly,  we  believe  that  the  ohlld  le  more  Important 
than  any  single  educational  program  or  system  and  conse- 
quently, our  greatest  responsibility  Is  to  determine  rtilch 
particular  program  best  suits  his  needs,  and  to  create  such 
a program  if  it  does  not  already  exist*  This  is  Indeed  e 
difficult  task,  but  It  hss  been  attempted  with  appreciable 
success  In  Hew  Jersey,  end  more  recently.  In  Oregon* 

Hew  Jersey  has,  we  believe,  earned  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  entire  educational  profeselon  for  develop' ng 
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with  such  energy  and  intelligence  a public  school  system 
which  is,  after  all,  still  a new  development  enjoying  only 
minority  favor  among  educators  of  the  blind.  Without  this 
pioneering  work,  the  Oregon  Plan  would  probably  still  re- 
main a dream  at  this  time. 

In  New  Jersey  the  first  step  is  to  provide  the  child 
with  an  educational  opportunity  already  existing  in  his 
community,  and  if  this  is  not  possible,  for  any  one  or  more 
of  many  reasons  he  is  sent  to  one  of  several  residential 
schools  in  neighboring  states. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  emphasis  is  quite  clearly  upon 
education  within  the  public  school  system  wherever  this  is 
possible.  Only  a minority  of  the  state’s  blind  or  partially 
seeing  children  are  sent  to  residential  schools,  which  de- 
finitely have  the  status  of  a second  best  choice. 

In  contrast  to  New  Jersey  however,  the  machinery  for 
setting  up  braille  classes  fir  for  individual  placement  of 
a blind  child  in  a public  school  has  not  been  developed 
within  other  states  nor  the  various  necessary  auxiliary 
services  been  made  available.  Consequently  for  some  time 
to  come,  the  emphasis  will  have  to  remain  upon  the  use  of 
residential  schools  and  the  majority  of  blihd  children  will  un- 
doubtedly of  necessity,  continue  to  attend  them. 

But  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  eventually  there  will 
be  developed  to  the  full  the  resources  of  the  public  schools 
to  the  point  where,  in  most  cases,  the  placement  of  the 
blind  child  will  be  determined  by  his  personal  and  family 
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factors  alone*  Both  public  and  residential  school  systems 
have  many  strengths  and  some  weaknesses  in  regard  to  what 
they  can  offer  the  blind  child*  But  unbiased  attention  can 
hardly  be  focused  upon  the  child's  peculiar  gifts  and  cir- 
cumstances if  either  program  enjoys  a preferential  treatment 
which  will  Inevitably  affect  the  attitudes  of  both  the  child 
and  hie  parents* 

The  Oregon  Plan  seems  to  have  the  goal,  which  we  believe 
Is  unique,  of  developing  both  systems  to  their  fullest  po- 
tentialities, and  placing  the  child  Share  it  is  felt,  after 
careful  consideration,  he  will  personally  secure  the  great- 
est benefit*  Clearly,  Oregon,  and  any  other  state  which 
may  choose  to  Institute  a similar  program,  faces  an  experi- 
mental  period*  Open  mindedness  Is  essentlsl,  among  both 
profasslonal  workers  and  the  parents  of  the  blind  children 
of  the  state  as  well*  The  motives  governing  the  attitudes 
thinking  and  bahavior  of  ths  parents  of  blind  children  are 
very  real  considerations*  Particularly  among  parants  of 
pre-school  children  who  write  or  visit  the  Oregon  school 
for  the  blind,  their  desires  are  freely  expressed  to  keep 
their  children  at  home  with  them  end  educate  them  locally* 
This  may  be  based  on  the  theory  that  educational  segre- 
gation la  undesirable  per  se*  However,  there  are  many,  who 
when  their  children  reach  school  age,  wish  to  have  their 
child  attend  the  school  only  as  a day  pupil*  Apparently 
with  these,  the  chief  desire  of  the  parents  is  their 
natural  wish  to  have  their  children  remain  at  home  rather 
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than  any  spec If ic  philosophy  of  eduoatlon* 

On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  parents  are  most  anxious 
to  have  their  ohlldren  attend  the  Oregon  sohool  at  any  cost, 
and  not  a few  have  expressed  fearfulness  thst  the  Plan  will 
cause  their  children  to  be  forced  to  attend  a public  school* 
Indeed,  far  more  difficulty  has  been  experienced  thus  far 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Sohool  with  parents 
whose  children  were  not  accepted  or  kept  because  of  too 
ouch  vision  or  for  other  psychological  or  emotional  reasons 
that  have  boen  encountered  with  parents.  Who,  through  laok 
of  local  facilities,  have  reluotantly  ssnt  their  children 
to  the  School* 

At  the  present  writing,  most  educators  and  professio- 
nal workers  with  blind  and  partially- seeing  children  of 
school  age  agree  upon  the  need  for  the  most  objective  evalu- 
ation of  a child’s  personality  and  social  environment  in 
relation  to  the  moat  available  educational  facilities*  The 
Oregon  Plan  is  an  experimental  attempt  to  create  conditions 
in  shich  this  evaluation  can  be  attempted  without  tipping 
the  scales  in  favor  of  either  system* 
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CHAPTER  IX 
PARENTAL  ATTITUDES 

Ths  purpose  of  this  chapter  la  to  collect*  praaant  and 
evaluate  all  of  tha  psychological  research  which  has  been 
completed  to  the  present*  on  the  relationship  existing 
between  parental  attitudes  and  the  social  environment  on 
the  developing  personality  and  attitudes  of  the  blind  child* 
In  discussing  the  psychology  of  blindness  Pinter  writes t 
"Indeed  the  whole  field  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind  Is  a 
fertile  field  for  further  researoh*  At  present*  our  know- 
ledge in  this  field  is  practically  aero*”1  Hayes*  another 
pioneer  Investigator  into  the  psychology  of  blindness  "re- 
grets that  a considerable  number  of  the  books  and  articles 
written  on  the  subject  of  blindness  are  unsclentlflo  and 
must  therefore  be  classified  rather  as  1 literature  of  opi- 
nion* than  'literature  of  fact***#  2 

Up  to  the  present  only  fbur  studies  have  been  publi- 
shed in  the  entire  field  of  the  personality  of  the  blind* 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  was  that  made  by  Dr*  Thomas 
Cutaforth*  himself  a blind  person*  formerly  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  the  University  of  Kansas*  His  findings  were 
recorded  In  his  book*  The  Blind  In  School  end  Society.^  in 

1*  Rudolph  Plntner*  et  el.  Psychology  of  the  handicapped. 

New  York,  F*  0*  Crofii  Compa ny * l$7l , p*  Sfcl* 

2*  S*  P*  Hayes*  Twenty  Years  of  Research.  (A  reprint  from 
the  Proc.  of  the  American  ’EssociaHon  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind*  1936. 

3*  Thomas  D*  Cutsforth*  The  Blind  In  School  end  Society.  New 
York,  D*  Appleton  Company*  1933*  p*  23* 
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which  he  dealt  with  the  personality  adjustment  problems 
with  the  blind  as  a class  from  pre-school  age  through 
college*  According  to  Cuteforth,  he  collected  his  material 
and  drew  his  conclusions  from  literature  concerning  the 
blind  and  from  case  studies  and  Interviews  with  blind  child- 
ren* Re  did  not  undertake  any  controlled  research,  nor 
did  he  outline  clearly  his  methodology  nor  give  any  account 
of  how  various  phases  of  his  study  were  carried  out*  There- 
fore, the  book  lacks  evidences  of  any  systematic  approach* 
Many  of  his  conclusions  appear  to  have  a high  degree  of 
validity,  some  of  them  however  are  stated  without  scientific 
support*  For  these  reasons,  the  book  met  with  adverse  criti- 
cism, principally  from  the  blind  themselves,  and  also  among 
research©  workers,  who  were  studying  the  problems  of  the 
blind*  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  author  believes 
that  Cuttforth  has  made  a notable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  personal lty  development  of  the  blind* 

Two  other  studies  were  made  by  A*M«  Muhl  and  Paul  Brown, 
Muhl  * using  the  individual  interview  technique  made  an 
investigation  of  the  fears,  worries  and  dreams  of  blind 
subjects*  Her  study  revealed  the  following  interest lz^ 
points!  1*  pupils  lacked  Initiative,  their  apathy  being  the 
result  of  emotional  blocking,  rather  than  physical  causes ; 

2*  the  majority  of  pupils  oreated  for  themselves  a moat 
varied  life  of  fantasy;  6*  Inferiority  feelings  were  common; 

1*  A*M  • Muhl*  Results  of  Psychometric  St  tidies  of  Blind  Chil- 
dren ConducTed  at  tHe  Calif*  fehoolTor  foelftllnd.  (paper 
presented  afc  ihe  30th  Biennial  Confernce  of  £EeT*A*I« B*, 
1930,  pp.  668-673* 
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frequently  these  were  accompanied  by  oompeneetory  mechanisms 
of  bravado}  and  4*  a few  ehildren  expressed  feelings  of 
resentment  over  their  handicap*  Hiss  Muhl  conducted  from 
her  investigation  that  the  chief  characteristics  whloh 
needed  careful  attention  in  the  personality  adjustment  of 
the  blind  were  marked  auggeatability,  lack  of  initiative  due 
to  emotional  blocking  and  a tendency  to  become  discouraged 
easily  as  well  as  hypersensatlvlty* 

In  the  Investigation  conducted  by  Paul  Brown  1 two 
personality  tests  were  given  to  two  hundrad-alghteen  blind 
and  three  hundred  fifty-nine  seeing  high  school  students} 
the  Clark  revision  of  the  Thurstone  Personality  Schedule, 
a neurotic  schedule*  and  the  Neyman-Kohlstedt*  an  Introver* 
a ion- ex trover a ion  questionnaire*  On  the  first  of  these* 
the  reeulte  Indicated  higher  neurotic  tendencies  among  the 
blind  as  a class  than  among  the  normally- visioned  as  a class 
An  analysis  of  these  results  shows  that  the  high  maladjust- 
ment figures  of  blind  girls  fare  responsible  for  the  statis* 
tlcal  difference  #ilch  le  found  between  the  mean  scores  for 
the  total  blind  and  seeing  groups*  The  results  of  the 
second  test  show  that  blind  boys  present  a somewhat  more 
extroverted  appearance  than  seeing  boys*  whereas  blind  e iris 
were  significantly  more  introverted  than  either  blind  or 
seeing  boys*  There  was  no  reasonable  difference  on  the 
scores  of  the  introversion-ex trovers ion  test  between  the 

1*  Paul  A*  Brown*  Responses  of  Seel rk  Adolescents  and  Blind 
Adolescents  to  an  Xntrovsr s ion-Ex trovers ion  questionnaire 
Tour naY'"o’fr  Pay cKolo'gy*  "V I / 1 g557^pF"'iyy*  1 4*7? 
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blind  and  the  seeing  as  groups* 

These  findings  are  not  in  accord  with  the  statement 
frequently  made  that  any  organic  defect  leads  to  compensatory 
behavior  and  Is  frequently  accompanied  by  personality  mal- 
adjustments*1 Individual  psychology  stresses  the  fact  that 
personality  maladjustments  are  set  up  by  deficiencies  of 

2 

organic  structure*  In  his  book.  The  Neurotic  Const 1 tut ion 
Alfred  Adlerfs  basic  thesis  is  that  the  loss  of  an  organ 
la  often  not  mastered  physically  by  an  individual  and  thus 
leads  to  a neurosis,  and  a change  In  his  entire  personality* 
However,  research  workers  In  this  field  realise  that  much 
of  this  claim  is  the  result  of  generalities  based  exolual- 
vely  upon  clinical  observation  and  not  on  experience  with 
a carefully  selected  group*  Moreover,  experimental  evi- 
dence regarding  the  personality  of  the  blind  such  as  that 

gleaned  in  Frown* s study  and  based  on  research  have  further 

5 

laid  this  theory  open  to  question*  Most  psychologists 
working  with  the  problems  of  the  blind  also  take  issue  with 
Adler,  respecting  his  theory,  ihlch  is  clearly  implied,  if 
not  always  stated,  that  the  drive  to  gain  superiority  al- 
ways Involves  a child  in  personality  deviations  and  fre- 
quently in  conduct  disorders*  The  experience  of  these 
workers  leads  them  to  the  hypothesis  that  while  e physical 

1*  This  viewpoint  is  maintained  primarily  by  the  Adlerian 
school  of  psychologists* 

2*  Alfred  Adler.  The  Neurotic  Constitution.  New  -ork.  Dodd 
Mead  * companyTTeSB,"  p".  TlTH 
5*  Lily  Brunshwlg,  A Study  of  Some  Personality  Aipecta  of 

Deaf  Children*  ?*7Y.  ftur*  of  ihiklicaiiona.  Teachers  CoYlecs. 
VoTZmb  iaTTnTver  a ity  , 1956* 
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handicap  may  and  often  doea  account  for  an  aooentuatlon  of 
certain  personality  traits  and  behavior  pattern*,  it  doea 
account  for  an  accentuation  of  certain  personality  trait a 
and  behavior  patterns,  it  does  not  necessarily  cause  a mal- 
adjustment or  serious  behavior  disturbances  which  may  lead 
to  a neurosis* 

Although  workers  with  handicapped  children  have  been 
aware  for  some  time  of  the  greet  importance  that  the  sooial 
environment,  especially  that  of  the  home,  has  for  the  be- 
havior and  personality  development  of  the  child,  oddly 
enough,  research  by  the  author  failed  to  bring  to  light  any 
save  two  studies,  regarding  the  physically  handicapped,  that 
considered  these  two  vital  aspects. 

One  of  these  was  by  Carney  Landis  and  Marjory  Bollcs, 
who,  through  personal  contact  with  their  subjects,  attempt- 
ed to  evaluate  personality  development  and  behavior  reactions 
in  terms  of  the  individual’s  adjustment  in  relation  to  hla 
social  environment.1  Their  research  presented  the  prob- 
lems of  the  group  studied  only  as  the  physically  handicapped 
persons  themselves  saw  them.  Ho  effort  was  made  to  meet 
and  question  the  parents  with  regard  to  their  reactions, 
attitudes  end  feelings*  Consequently  the  information  which 
was  thus  obtained  was  subjective,  and  possibly,  in  some 
instances,  very  misleading. 

The  other  study,  brought  to  the  author’s  attention 
almost  after  he  had  completed  this  chapter,  was  made  by 


1.  Landis  and  Belles,  0£.  olt,  supra  proceeding  note* 
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Dr*  rrederick  H*  Allen,  Director  of  the  ihiladelphlr  Child 

Guidance  Clinic  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  and 

Gerald  H*  Pearson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  «ho 

presented  their  paper  to  the  fifth  annual  meting  of  the 

Orthopsycholog  leal  Society  held  in  New  York  City  In  February 

1628*  It  consists  of  the  psyohlatrlo  analysis  of  the  life 

histories  of  twelve  cases  with  various  types  of  physical 

disabilities*  They  also  state  that  the  Influence  of  the 

home  environment  on  the  personality  development  on  handl* 

capped  children  has  not  received  sufficient  consideration* 

In  their  work,  they  reached  the  following  conclusions! 

Physical  disabilities  occurring  In  the  early  years 
of  life  affect  the  personality  largely  ss  they  are 
utilised  by  the  underlying  relationships  between 
the  parents  and  the  child*  When  these  oocur  later 
In  childhood,  the  child  reacts  to  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  has  learned  to  meet  other  new  and 
difficult  situations** 

The  fourth  and  perhaps  most  significant  major  piece 

g 

of  research  was  done  by  Mias  'it a Stein  Sorcroers,  Ph*D*, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  her  research,  evaluated  and  analysed 
factual  data  obtained  through  the  use  of  the  California 
Personality  "eat  questionnaire  and  complete  case  studios* 
oslsotlon  of  subjects  for  both  of  these  was  made  on  the 
following  bases:  1*  degree  of  loss  of  sight;  2*  age  at  the 
onset  of  visual  defect;  3*  chronological  age  and  sex;  4* 
intelligence;  5*  presence  of  seeing  siblings  in  the  family 


1*  Frederick  H*  Allen  and  Gerald  R*  Pearson,  The  Phiotlonal 
?roblems  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  Child.  Journal  of 
Psychology,  V eH  I dal  See  t ion,  1$  43 , p • 1$.  "" 

2*  v*  S*  Sommers,  The  Influence  of  Parental  Att ltudes  and 
Soo ial  Tnv Ironment  on  the  Persons  11  ty  bev el o preen*:"" oTThe 
A dole scent  Rll&dU 
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group#  Only  those  individuals  were  selactad  for  the  investi- 
gation who  were  either  totally  blind  or  practically  eo# 
Persona  actually  Included  in  the  study  had  either  been  born 
blind  or  had  become  blind  before  reaching  the  age  of  six 
years#  This  limitation  was  Imposed  because  previous  re- 
eeercb  had  revealed  that  the  effects  of  blindness  are  de- 
finitely related  to  both  the  degree  of  vletal  loss  end  the 
age  at  which  this  had  occurred#  1 

Both  sexes  were  represented,  at  aga  levels  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-one  years,  and  grade  levels  in  school  from 
the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  years#  This  particular  age  range 
was  chosen  because  psychologists  are  in  quite  general  agrae- 
r.ent  that  it  is  during  the  adolesoent  end  early  adult 
periods  of  life  that  the  Individual’s  intelligence  has 
matured  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  full 
■lgnif loanee  of  personal,  social  and  economic  security. 

Also  during  this  period  the  young  person’s  social  horlsons 
widen  a great  deal  and  he  usually  gains  a deeper  under- 
standing of  events  thich  are  occurring  about  him,  as  wall 
a s a realisation  of  the  problems  Involved  in  economic  and 
occupational  planning,  financial  independence,  social 
prestige,  marriage  and  romantic  love  Interests#  requently 
it  is  noted  that  at  this  stage  of  development  an  acute 
consciousness  of  physical  defects  or  peculiarities  and  the 
limitations  Which  these  Impose  often  arouses  emotional 

1#  Thomas  D#  Cutsforth,  The  Blind  In  School  and  Society, 

New  York,  D#  Appleton  £ Company,  lS33,  p.~23. 
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disturbances  rthlch  find  expression  In  Intensified  self- 
conscious  ness,  increased  feelings  of  Inferiority  end  strong 
withdrawal  tendencies* 

Individuals  with  Intellectual  endowments  ranging  from 
low  average  to  very  superior  were  ohosen**  An  attempt  was 
thereby  made  by  Kiss  Sommers  to  eliminate  poor  mental  equip- 
ment since  It  was  felt  that  It  might  well  be  econtrlbutlng 
factor  to  the  maladjustment  of  the  subject  or  an  additional 
conditioning  factor  In  the  parent- child  relationship*  Re- 
search in  the  field  of  the  visually  handicapped  has  quite 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  there  la  a larger  proportion 
of  mental  defectives  and  feeble-minded  children  among  the 

blind  population,  than  among  the  general  child population  in 

2 

the  United  States* 

Finally  only  blind  children  with  normally  seeing  sib- 
lings were  selected  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation* 
Explaining  her  reason  for  imposing  this  limitation.  Kiss 
Stein  atatesi  wIt  seemed  self-evident  that  in  e study  of 
the  effects  of  parental  attitudes  anti  the  social  environ 
raent  upon  a child’s  behavior  and  personality  development 
siblin.;  relationships  have  considerable  significance. m 5 
Indeed,  according  to  Alfred  Adler,  the  sibling  relation- 
ships heve  a marked  influence  in  Shaping  the  child’s  perso- 
nality pattern.  For  example,  he  Implies  that  the 

1*  These  I*Q*  scores  were  baaed  on  both  the  Kayes-Binet  and 
Kuhl man- Anderson  Tests  and  ranged  from  P>2  to  168. 

2*  ??•  Haines.  Mantel  Measurements  of  the  Blind.  Pave* 

Monographs,  XXI rTOs,  p!  

3*  V.S.  Sommers,  op*  clt* 
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recognition  by  a child  of  hie  position  in  the  family  la 
likely  to  exert  a considerable  Influence  upon  the  development 
cf  bis  attitudes  and  proper  (or  improper)  emotional  adjust- 
ment# Mandell  Sherman,  in  referring  to  his  findings  In  tble 
field  declareat 

•••A  child,s  position  in  the  family  assumes  importance 
only  when  there  are  undealrable  reaction*  of  the  parents 
or  s iMinf.fi  and  when  he  develops  a sens©  of  insecurity 
because  of  a lack  of  sufficient  reeognltion##«The  treat- 
ment accorded  him  in  the  home,  compared  with  the  oldest 
or  youngest,  may  not  only  intensify  hla  conflicts  and 
insecurity,  hut  may  also  become  the  bases  for  other 
conflicts#  He  may  even  believe  that  hie  parents  deli- 
berately are  discrirolnr ting  against  him.  In  his 
anxiety  fOr  the  affections  of  his  parents  he  may  even 
develop  all  sorts  of  angers  and  hates,  some  of  tdiich 
are  openly  expressed,  others  repressed. 1 

In  order  to  attain  her  research  goals,  $iss  Sommers 

used  the  California  Test  of  Personality,  and  a specially 

designed  questionnaire  for  use  with  both  parents  and 

their  blind  children# 

The  purpose  of  the  Test  was  *to  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  the  student  was  adjusting  to  the  problems  and  condi- 
tions which  confronted  him,  and  was  successfully  developing 
a normal,  happy  and  socially  effective  personality*”  ^ 'Tie 
first  part  of  tVe  Teat  waa  designed  to  reveal  what  the 
students  feelings  were  about  himself  and  his  handicap,  and 
the  second  part  was  Intended  to  show  how  the  student  oper- 
ated as  an  individual  social  being#  The  Test  was  admini- 
stered in  questionnaire  form,  calling  for  either  "Yes*  or 


1#  P*M*  Symonds,  The  Psychology  of  Parent-Child  Relatlon- 
“ “T9S§,  p#  Z7*  — — 
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"Wo"  answers.  Eaoh  section  contained  ninety  Items*  Re- 
garding the  qualities  of  the  Test,  both  Cattail  and  Symonds 
concede  that  for  research  purposes  shore  group  average 
differences  are  Involved  It  possesses  definite  diagnostic 
values*  It  was  an  especially  else  choice  therefore,  for 
an  Investigation  of  those  aspects  of  personality  which  are 
involved  In  personal  and  social  adjustment  to  blindness* 
Additional  reasons  why  the  California  Test  of  Perso- 
nality was  a wise  choice  In  this  particular  investigation 
In  preference  to  other  similar  tests  include  the  following t 
1*  Its  suitability  and  ess#  of  comprehension  for  adoles- 
cents, aged  fourteen  to  twenty-one*  2*  the  fact  that  it 
could  be  given  easily  to  blind  students  individually  as 
well  aa  in  groups;  3*  the  facts  that  its  norms  had  pre- 
viously been  well-established  for  a rather  large  number  of 
normally-seeing  adolescents;  4*  finally,  written  aneewere 
In  braille  could  be  easily  scored* 

For  the  selection  of  the  group  to  be  tested  and  the 
administration  of  the  test  itself,  a letter  outlining  the 
assistance  that  would  be  needed  was  ssnt  to  eighteen  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United  States 
of  ifclch  ten  institutions  sent  replies,  offering  their  full 
oooperatlon  end  naming  from  one  to  four  staff  members  as 
both  well  qualified  and  willing  to  administer  the  test* 
Detailed  Instructions  were  then  sent  out  to  each  of  these 
staff  menfcere  explaining  precisely  the  proper  manner  of 
giving  the  Test*  Two  hundred  and  fifty  students  were  then 
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chosen  In  accordance  with  the  or  Iter  la  Hated  above,  but 
statistical  analyses  were  made  of  the  test  results  of  only 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  of  these,  as  an  unforeseen  ele- 
ment entered  the  early  administration  of  the  Test  «hlch 
appeared  to  Invalidate  the  early  results* 

Jn  addition  to  the  California  Test  of  Personality, 
two  specially  designed  questionnaires  were  preparod,  one 
for  use  with  parents,  the  other  to  be  employed  with  their 
blind  children*  The  questions  were  framed  on  a fairly 
broad  basis  and  called  for  answers  which  would  lend  them* 
selves  eally  to  quantitative  scoring*  Items  In  the  parent- 
questionnaire  dealt  primarily  with  the  parent’s  ideas  of 
their  blind  children’s  behavior,  reactions  and  attitudes* 
Items  of  the  oh lld-questlonnalre  were  designed  to  learn 
how  the  children  felt  regarding  their  relationships  with 
thtlr  parents  and  siblings,  and  to  uncovsr  soma  of  tha 
problems  which  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  bllndnsss* 
Seventy-two  mothers  volunteered  their  cooperation  in  filling 
out  these  questionnaires*  A few  selected  Items  in  the 
questionnaire  designed  for  the  blind  children  were  then 
given  to  a group  of  eighty  seeing  adolescent  boys  end 
girls*1  It  wee  thought  that  a comparison  between  the  two 
groups  of  edolesosnta  with  respeot  to  oertaln  Items  on  the 
questionnaire  would  help  to  give  e eleerer  understanding 
of  come  of  the  problems  with  which  blind  youth  Is  often 
confronted*  A questionnaire  la  admittedly  limited  in  scope 

1*  The  seeing  population  was  drawn  from  three  different  high 
eohoole  located  In  a suburb,  in  queens  and  Brooklyn* 
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and  application  aa  an  Instrument  for  investigating  emotional 
attitudes  and  reactions*  For  this  reason.  It  was  used  here 
merely  as  a tool  for  exploring  some  of  the  personal  and 
social  problems  feeing  parents  and  their  blind  children,  with 
a view  to  identifying  and  defining  them  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  more  accessible  to  metloulous  scrutiny  and  study 
through  the  medium  of  personal  Interviews. 

Summarising  the  results  obtained,  it  may  be  stated  that 
on  the  baaia  of  the  Test  scores,  in  most  aspects  which 
were  measured  by  the  Test,  the  blind  as  a group  fall  de- 
finitely below  the  norma  of  the  seeing*  The  blind  girls 
•speloall  seemed  to  be  slightly  bsttsr  adjusted  than  the 
blind  boys*  Ti  ere  was  a decided  feeling  on  insecurity  noted 
in  most  of  the  children  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  they 
felt  they  did  not  belong  permanently  to  any  setting,  such 
as  the  family,  the  school,  the  neighborhood,  or  the 
community* 

Judging  from  the  scores  alone,  one  might  be  led  to 
regard  the  handicap  and  its  emotional  and  physical  Impli- 
cations ss  the f undamental  causs  of  maladjustment.  However, 
conceding  the  fact  that  blindness  often  intensifies  the 
problems  of  personal  and  social  adjustment,  it  Is  not  at 
all  certain,  when  various  factors  are  taken  Into  account, 
that  the  defect  can  be  considered  the  causative  or  major 
factor  in  maladjustment.  Most  of  the  questionnaires  designed 
for  use  with  normally  seeing  subjects  Included  questions 
that  appear  to  discriminate  against  the  blind,  for  the  actual 
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living  conditions  of  these  two  groups  of  adolescents  differed 
from  each  other  in  many  significant  respects*  The  Helders 
came  to  a similar  conclusion  In  their  study  of  the  deaf* 

They  states 

Before  any  such  quantl tiative  measures,  designed  as 
these  are  for  an  average  hearing  population,  can  be 
offered  for  use  with  the  deaf.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  make  far  broader  analyses  of  the  whole  life  situ- 
ation of  the  deaf  person  to  determine  at  what  point 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  his  deafness  become 
psychologically  important,  and  *iat  the  'normal* 
and  expedient  ways  of  adjusting  to  his  situation  are* 
Adjustment  has  no  meaning  in  itself*  It  is  always 
adjustment  to  a concrete  situation* 

From  the  results  of  this  approach.  It  may  ba  concluded 
that  the  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  the  blind 
or  of  any  other  group  with  e major  handicap  cannot 
be  adequately  measured  by  nor  compared  with  the  adjust- 
ment. of  the  so-called  normal  simply  by  the  use  of 
personality  testa  that  have  been  standardised  with 
so-called  normal  persons,  and  that,  an  individual's 
adjustment  to  his  affile  it  ion  can  be  viewed  and 
evaluated  only  In  relation  to  hie  total  growth 
pattern  and  his  total  social  environment*  1 

inodes  of  Parental  Adjustment*  First  among  these  was 
acceptance  of  the  child  and  his  handicap*  Genuine  accept- 
ance of  the  child  and  his  handicap  was  found  to  be  the 
moat  difficult,  yet  desirable  adjustment  that  parents  could 
make,  for  it  required  the  maintenance  of  an  objective  point 
of  view  in  a situation  fraught  with  emotional  feelings  of 
guilt  and  rebellion  against  a cruel  fate  while  not  absent, 
were  noticeably  stressed*  Some  of  the  parents  interviewed 
by  Miss  Sommers  had  achieved  this  adjustment*  There  was  a 


1*  Frits  Helder  and  Trace  Moore,  Studies  in  the  Psychology 
of  the  Deaf,  Psychological  Monographs, "Ho*  S'-ife,  1^4i, 
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tendency,  within  the  group,  toward  the  attitude  that  "God 
gave  us  a cross  to  bear;  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  It*"  In 
many  instances,  religion  wae  found  to  be  both  a mental  and 
spiritual  support* 

The  mode  of  adjustment  observed  among  a small  group  of 
parents  was  characterised  by  denlal-4n  word  and  act Ion- that 
the  handicap  of  their  children  had  any  emotional  bearing  or 
any  other  effect  on  them* 

However,  if  <m  probe  into  the  contradiction,  which 
was  frequently  observed  in  fchie  group  of  parents,  between 
their  apparent  pride  in  and  devotion  to  their  child  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  their  uncompromising  refusal  to 
accept  his  handicap,  evidence  Is  seen  of  en  ambivalence 
which  can  only  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  parent's  accep- 
tance of  the  chid  was  not  as  genuine  as  it  appeared* 

Regardless  of  the  parent's  fitness  for  parenthood,  the 
acceptance  of  an  infant  born  blind  was  found  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  adjustment  to  achieve*  If  such  a child 
had  been  born  to  middle-aged  parents  and  was  expected  to 
be  the  only  child,  their  disappointment  waa  almost  over- 
whelming* To  have  had  only  one  child  waa  disappointing 
enough,  but  if  there  were  or  could  have  been  other  children, 
at  least  some  hope  was  left  that  these  would  not  be  sc 
"terribly  handicapped"* 

FeeHms  of  Guilt*  Guilt  feelings  were  found  to  be  a 
powerful  motive  for  rejection*  Bewildered  parents,  (mothers 
especially),  frequently  regarded  their  Infant  who  had  been 
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born  blind  or  became  blind  shortly  sftsr  birth,  as  s visi- 
tation of  Divine  displeasure,  ths  form  and  substance  of 
Heavenly  punishment*  In  such  cases  as  these,  the  parents 
loudly  bemoaned  the  fact  that  aueh  a fate  should  ever  have 
been  theirs* 

Coupled  with  this  attitude  of  blindness  as  representing 
a symbol  of  punishment,  was  the  fear  of  social  condemnation 
for  having  a venereel  or  other  socially  dlsplensli^  disease* 
Feelings  of  guilt  due  to  Imagined  transgressions  of  the 
moral  or  social  code  or  Just  to  their  own  negleot,  were 
commonly  encountered  among  these  parents,  and  In  such  cases, 
blindness  became  a personal  disgrace* 

hen  a child  had  entered  the  home  under  normal  circum- 
stances, and  remained  normal  for  a period  of  years,  losing 
hla  sight  afterwards,  the  above  factora  ware  found  to  be 
inoperative*  ^hen  such  a child  was  found  to  have  already 
received  parental  affection  and  love,  he  quite  generally 
maintained  this  status  in  the  eyes  of  his  parents  and  sib- 
ling a,  as  well  a a friends  and  children  hla  own  age.  If  he 
were  old  enough  to  have  made  these* 

In  general,  parents  accept  blind  children  In  accor- 
dance with  their  ability  to  want,  accept,  and  love  their 
own  children*  It  was  found  that  parents  who  themselves 
had  been  brought  up  in  homes  where  there  had  been  love  and 
kindness,  generally  in  their  turn,  were  able  to  give  these 
to  their  own  children*  Likewise,  persona  who  were  reared 
In  a social  environment  Inaccessible  to  these  Intangible 
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components,  were  unable  to  accept  blindness  an y more  than 
thay  would  any  other  major  catastrophe  In  life* 

Parents  were  usually  found  to  follow  one  of  two  rather 
well-defined  rejection  patterns  with  regard  to  their  own 
chlld9  one  of  total  or  partial  neglect,  the  other  of  limited 
or  extreme  cverproteotion*  There  was  the  parent  wt  o did  not 
even  want  the  child  in  the  home,  and  would  not  bother  either 
to  drees  or  feed  him*  There  was  also  the  parent  who  would 
not  allow  the  child  even  to  take  one  step  slone,  lest  he 
stumble  and  fall  against  some  sharp  object*  Over-protected 
children  of  this  second  type  could  theoretically  assart 
themselves  to  the  point  of  beoomlng  very  successful  people, 
but  only  the  most  aggressive  would  be  able  to  develop  nor- 
mally t e abnormalities  of  this  unfortunats  attitude* 

If,  a a was  aome times  the  case,  overpro tact ion  from 
ignorance  aa  tc  what  a blind  wechlld  was  eapabla  of  doing, 
ante*  help  was  given  the  parents  through  reading  and  guld  - 
a nos  by  teachers  and  social  workars  acquainted  with  the 
potentialities  of  blind  youth* 

Children  coming  from  homes  of  low  socio-economic 
stsndards  were  often  rejected  immediately  because  of  the 
economlo  liability  factor*  Such  children  often  entailed 
unusual  medical  expenses,  afcich  add  years  of  dependence 
because  of  his  inability  to  obtain  employment,  or  the  time 
needed  for  job  training* 

Blind  children  coming  from  homes  of  highsr  socio- 
economic status  were  frequently  accepted  by  unconaolous 
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rejection  or  denial*  By  this  la  meant  that  the  handicap  was 
denied  by  the  parent  t'  the  extent  that  ao  much  was  expected 
of  the  child  that  his  physical  health  could,  and  some  times 
did,  suffer  under  the  strain,  and  sometimes  caused  him  to 
euffer  severe  emotional  or  mental  damage*  In  such  oases  he 
was  often  expected  to  perform  almost  exactly  as  did  hl3 
seeing  brothers  and  sisters*  This  effort  to  approach  the 
normal  could  naturally  become  a greet  burden  for  a blind 
eh  lid*  If  a child  is  blind,  then  he  is  blind,  and  goals 
should  only  be  set  within  his  physical  capacity  to  reaoh  them* 

The  more  gifted  and  intelligent  a child  proved  himself 
to  be,  the  less  conflict  was  observed  In  the  home  because 
of  his  lack  sight*  It  waa  found  that  the  age  at  which  any 
particular  child  lest  his  sight,  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
loss,  both  played  Important  parts  in  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  by  his  parents  of  both  the  child  and  his  physical 
handicap* 

Interpretive  Summary*  Onccnditional  acceptance  of  a 
child  is  a most  difficult  thills  to  achieve#  By  this  kind 
of  acceptance  Is  meant  the  desire  and  ability  necessary  to 
maintain  an  objective  point  of  view:  to  accept  the  child  for 
what  he  can  and  cannot  do,  and  «hat  he  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  In  the  future*  In  this  respect,  parents  of 
blind  children  have  no  greeter  duty  nor  responsibility  than 
do  parents  of  normal  children*  However,  it  is  doubly  essen- 
tial that  a blind  child  be  given  a happy  fruitful  childhood 
If,  in  his  adult  life,  he  is  to  make  a satisfactory  adjustment 
and  be  successful  both  vocationally  and  socially* 
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CHAPTER  X 

VOCAL  REHABILITATION  OP  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Development  of  the  Federal-State  Programs*  The  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  had  its  inception  in  thla 
country  with  the  passage  on  June  2,  1020  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  when  funds  were  appropriated  to  be  used 
by  the  states#  1 The  original  Act  was  renewed  periodically 
from  1020  until  1936,  vhen,  with  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  voeatlonal  rehabilitation  was  placed  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  federal  financial  participation  con- 
siderably increased#  By  1939,  all  forty-eight  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  of  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico,  had  established  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams# 

i ■ 

Although  permanency  of  the  program  was  Insured,  end 
federal  financial  participation  increased,  the  servioes 
available  for  the  rehabilitation  of  diaablad  paraona  ware 
confined  to  counselling,  vocational  training,  provision  of 
proathatlc  devices,  and  placement#  Aa  a result,  only  a 
selaoted  portion  of  the  physically  disabled  oould  be  re- 
habilitated into  employment  through  these  services#  That 
thla  particular  situation  was  especially  applicable  to  the 
blind  la  evidenced  by  the  faot  that  during  the  fiscal  years 
1936-1943,  only  1,779  blind  paraona  ware  reported  aa  having 

1#  Public  Law  236,  66th  Congress,  Approved  June  2,  1920# 

2#  Annual  Reports,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehab 111 tat ion, 1935- 
43,  obtained  from  the  U#S.  Gov*t#  Printing  Office,  ?aeh#D#C# 
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bean  rehabilitated  Into  employment  by  the  state  agencies, 
the  blind  constituting  between  one  percent  and  one  and  one* 
eighth  percent  of  all  disabled  persons  rehabilitated*  These 
results  on  the  other  hand  are  readily  understandable  to 
those  familiar  with  the  program  during  this  period*  Limited 
funds,  services,  personnel  coupled  with  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  employment  potentialities  of  the  blind,  prevented  the 
attainment  of  an  effective  program*  Mth  few  exceptions, 
provision  of  spec lei lsed  type  of  rehabilitation  needed  by 
the  blind  was  not  poaelble  under  the  program  during  this 
period* 

1948  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act* 

The  existing  limitations  and  the  unmet  neede  of  the  dlaabled, 
aa  well  as  the  manpower  potent  lei  1 ties  of  this  group  during 
the  wartime  emergency,  prompted  Congress  in  July,  1945,  to 
enaet  a aeries  of  amendment e to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1920*  This  legislation  was  Incorpora tad  in  Public 
Law  115,  entltl*d”Vooatlonal  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1945*',  end  is  known  as  the  Barden-LaFol latte  Act*  Coder 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  services  necessary  for  dis- 
abled persons  to  become  employed  or  to  become  more  advan- 
tageously employed  on  e normal  competitive  basis,  ere  now 
available*  Furthermore,  under  this  Act,  the  mentally  aa 
well  ee  the  physically  handicapped  can  be  served*  Specific 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  blind,  for  war  disabled 
civil  lens.  Including  merohant  seamen,  end  for  civil  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government  Injured  In  the  performance 
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of  their  duties*  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  for 
veterans  whose  disabilities  were  of  a service- connected 
origin,  or  aggravated  thereby  were  provided  for  under  a 
separate  program  by  the  Veterans  Administration*  however, 
veterans  with  non-service  disabilities  were  provided  with 
rehabilitation  services  under  the  program  for  civilians* 

Federal  fiscal  provisions  were  considerably  liberalized 
under  the  new  lew*  The  federal  government  is  now  permitted 
to  assume  the  necessary  state  administrative  costs  and  the 
costs  of  Vocational  counselling  and  placement*  The  cost 
of  medical  treatment,  training,  and  similar  services  for 
handicapped  persons  Is  hared  by  the  states  end  federal  govern- 
ments on  a fifty-fifty  basis*  The  cost  of  services  to  war 
disabled  civilians  Is  fully  reimbursable  by  the  federal 
government* 

Scattered  efforts  at  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  were  carried  on  by  public  and  voluntary  agencies  for 
at  least  s quarter  of  a century*  The  enactment  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  amendments,  however,  represented 
the  first  comprehensive  national  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind*  It  has  been  claimed  by  many  to  be 
the  tfagna  Carta  program  for  the  blind*  The  extent  to  which 
it  obtains  this  objective  will  depend,  at  least  in  part, 
upon  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  federal  and  state  agencies* 

The  Size  of  the  Problem*  In  order  to  throw  light 
upon  the  scope  of  our  problem.  It  seems  advisable  to  review 
some  facts  about  the  national  blind  population*  As  with  all 
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other  typos  of  disabled  persons,  scours te  data  as  to  the 
exaot  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  are  not 
available* 

Most  reliable  estimates  indicate  that  there  are  upwards 
of  260*000  of  both  sexes  in  the  United  States  who  come  within 
the  accepted  definition  of  blindness*  As  nearly  as  can  be 
determined*  approximately  fifty  percent  of  this  number  are 
over  sixty-fove  years  of  age*  This  is  an  important  fact 
since  the  objective  of  vocational  rehabilitation  Is  to 
render  disabled  persons  fit  to  engsge  In  remunerative  em- 
ployment* The  opportunity  for  employment  6f  persons  over 
elxty-flve  is  extremely  limited*  even  under  the  most 
favor eble  conditions* 

Of  the  sighted*  non-disabled  population*  approximately 
eighteen  percent  of  the  female  population  and  eighty- two 
percent  of  the  male  population  are  in  the  current  labor 
force*  Assuming  a similar  ratio  for  the  blind*  there  should 
be  about  sixty  thousand  blind  persona  in  our  population  who 
are  c arable  of  being  self-supporting*  In  establishing  this 
gosl*  It  must  be  recognised  that  new  and  varied  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  must  be  discovered* 

The  Available  Rehabilitate ion  Services*  The  needs  of 
the  blind  lie  in  many  fields*  such  as  health*  education* 
welfare  end  placement*  In  order  for  them  to  make  their  con- 
tribution to  society*  they  need  these  services  on  a coordi- 
nated basis*  The  blind*  like  all  other  persona*  have  many 
problems  --  problems  which  they  cannot  solve  by  themselves 
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and  which  need  to  be  solved  not  aa  individual,  unrelated 
problems,  but  aa  one  large  unit  approached  from  the  stand- 
pont  of  the  individual  aa  a whole*  it  la  this  Integrated 
approach  that  Is  fundamental  to  the  adequate  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  blind* 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services  Involve  five  baalo 
factors,  all  or  part  of  Which  may  ba  required  for  the 
sucdesaful  adjustment  of  the  blind  client*  In  order  to  give 
an  adequate  picture  of  the  rehabilitation  service,  these 
factors  are  here  presented  aa  steps  in  the  rehabilitation 
process,  and  are  aumnarlaed  briefly  in  the  following  para- 
graphs* 

Casa  Finding  * The  flrat  a tap  la  always  finding  the 
Individual  as  soon  after  the  onset  of  blindness  aa  possible 
so  that  rehabilitation  may  begin  before  he  la  unduly  sub- 
jected to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  idleness  and  hope- 
lessness* At  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  agenciee  or 
commissions  for  the  blind  maintain  some  form  of  a register 
of  blind  persons*  To  the  writer’s  knowledge  however,  none 
of  these  registers  Is  com  lets,  nor  has  any  comprehensive 
study  been  made  of  the  time  lag  between  the  onset  of  blind- 
ness and  placement  on  the  register*  A cursory  rsvlew  of 
several  state  agency  registers  by  the  writer  Indicates  the 
minimum  average  time  lag  as  being  some  four  years*  Both 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  enaoted  legislation  for 
mandatory  reporting  of  blindness*  It  remains  to  be  eesn, 
however,  Whether  this  procedure  will  actually  result  in  ths 
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prompt  and  complete  registration  of  all  blind  persons* 

Case  Study*  A second  step  Involves  a thorough  and  com* 
prehenalve  case  study  of  the  blind  applicant  as  a total 
person*  A thorough  medical  and  opthomolo^lcal  examination, 
together  with  such  special  and  laboratory  examinations  as 
may  be  Indicated,  are  provided  eaoh  applicant  in  order  to 
determine  his  eligibility  for  service,  and  to  ascertain  his 
capacity  for  meeting  the  physloal  requirements  for  Jobs* 
Before  a client  can  be  counselled  or  assisted  in  the  seleo- 
tlon  of  a vocation,  the  counselor  must  first  collect  de- 
pendable Information  from  which  to  diagnose  aptitudes. 

Inter ssts,  motives,  physloal  health,  emotional  balance,  and 
other  character 1st ic a which  facilitate  or  retard  satis- 
factory adjustment  to  preparation  for  or  placement  In, 
employment*  The  counselor  approaches  the  problem  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  physician:  ha  haa  to  oolleot 
data  and  information  before  he  can  determine  the  oondlton 
of  the  patient*  The  analytical  techniques  by  which  the 
counselor  acquires  these  data  are  many  and  varied,  eaoh  re- 
quiring specific  knowledge  and  skills*  The  more  familiar 
ways  are  the  compilation  of  ease  histories,  psychological 
taste,  cumulative  progress  reports  from  schools,  social 
and  other  agencies,  anecdotes,  and  the  personal  Interview* 
One  of  tiie  basic  problems  In  a good  counselling  program 
for  the  blind  is  that  of  attempting  to  appraise  the  capaci- 
ties, Interests,  and  ach lavements,  or  to  select  a vocation 
on  the  basis  of  Incomplete  or  fragmentary  data*  Kuman 
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behavior  ie  much  too  complex  end  diffioult  to  understand 
with  any  degree  approaching  aecuraoy  on  the  baale  of  a few 
fifteen  minute  Interviews,  and  the  filling  out  of  several 
necessary  forma# 

There  are  perhaps,  several  basic  reasons  for  this  prac- 
tice#  - First,  experienced  counselors  frequently  seen  to  en- 
counter on  ©motional  barrier  in  their  attest  to  solicit 
Information  from  s blind  client  during  an  interview#  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  applicant  to  have  been  without  sight 
and  unemployed  for  a period  of  from  fifteen  tc  twenty  years# 
because  the  average  counselor  la  unfamiliar  with  the  da  ly 
activities  of  blind  persons  and  because  of  the  average  lay 
emotional  reaction  to  blindness,  the  counselor  usually  Is 
at  a loss  to  know  whet  to  discuss  or  Inquire  about  in 
order  to  secure  the  type  of  information  itaich  would  help 
him  to  evaluate  the  individual  and  atoich  would  be  helpful 
in  selecting  e vocation#  After  several  interviews,  the 
counselor  usually  finds  that  he  i®  still  without  a thorough 
understanding  of  his  client,  hie  abilities,  and  his  prob- 
lems# 

A second  common  problem  is  t general  unfamiliarity 
with  the  techniques  end  methods  used  by  the  blind  in  over- 
coming some  of  the  inconveniences  accompanying  blindness, 
such  as  dressing,  eating,  traveling,  meeting  people,  and 
similar  activities# 

Although  experienced  persons  in  work  for  the  hi  ind 
recognise  the  importance  of  being  able  to  perform  these 
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activities,  nevertheless  there  exists  no  substantial  body 
of  information,  but  also  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
acquiring  these  skills,  that  has  resulted  In  the  confusion 
which  permeates  the  numerous  attempts  to  establish  the  so- 
called  adjustment  or  conditioning  program  for  the  blind* 

The  more  complete  and  objective  Information  obtained 
about  a blind  person,  the  better  ia  the  counselor  able  to 
understand  the  individual  and  predict  accurately  how  he 
should  be  expected  to  perform  in  a variety  of  situations* 
These  case  data  serve  as  the  basis  for  arriving  at  a sound 
medical  and  vocational  diagnosis*  By  vocational  diagnosis 
is  meant  the  summarisation  of  the  individual's  pattern  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  identification  of  the  principal 
problems,  and  a determination  of  a probable  cause  of  each* 
The  combined  medical  and  vocational  diagnosis  form  the  basis 
for  determining  an  appropriate  rehabilitation  plan  which 
is  formulated  cooperatively  by  the  client  and  the  counselor, 
and  undertaken  by  the  client* 

Counselling*  Counselling,  1*  the  next  basic  step  in 
the  rehabilitation  process*  In  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind,  counselling  is  not  a single  action, 
but  a ccnintlnuing  process  that  binds  all  of  the  other  ser- 
vices into  an  organised,  coordinated  plan  in  terms  of  t!  e 
needs  and  characteristics  of  each  blind  person*  It  begins 
with  the  initial  interview  and  run®  through  to  the  satis- 
factory placement  of  the  person  in  remunerative  employment* 
Although  the  terra  counselling  has  become  firmly  entrenched 
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In  the  vocabulary  of  the  professional  workers,  little  Infor- 
mation is  now  available  whio  actually  describe  s what  should 
transpire  during  the  counselling  process*  Perhaps  this  can 
be  made  more  meaningful  if  we  Identify  the  basic  objectives 
which  should  be  obtained  through  one  or  a series  of  coun- 

# 

selling  Interviews* 

First,  the  objective  should  be  to  olarlfy  and  explain 
to  the  client  the  logic  or  process  of  going  about  ths  se- 
lection of  e life  vocation* 

Ihe  second  objective  should  be  that  of  establlahlng 
rapport*  The  ef feotlvenesa  of  the  counselling  interview, 
end  to  some  extent  the  individual's  own  rehabilitation,  de- 
pends to  a large  measure  upon  the  degree  of  rapport  establi- 
shed and  maintained  between  the  counselor  and  his  ollent* 

This  is  obviously  a varying  relationship,  and  there  are  no 
general  rules  for  all  cases  which  will  fit  all  situations* 

The  third  greet  objective  should  be  that  of  cultivating 
self-under  standi  ng  on  the  part  of  the  client*  To  be 
effective,  counselling  must  be  based  upon  an  enlightened 
understanding  by  the  client  of  his  own  assets  and  liabili- 
ties and  of  the  Implications  of  the  diagnosis*  The  client 
must  understand  juat  where  he  la  weak,  end  in  shat  things 
he  la  strong*  In  attaining  this  objective,  the  counselor 
must  translate  the  technical  facts  made  availabe  by  the 
analysis  into  the  client's  om  language*  In  Interpreting 
and  translating  the  diagnosis,  and  In  explaining  the  evidence 
leading  to  the  diagnosis,  the  counselor  must  make  certain. 
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as  ha  proceeds,  that  the  client  la  following  him  at  all 

tinea* 

The  fourth  objective  should  be  the  Joint  planning  of  a 
specific  course  of  action*  In  developing  this  plan.  It  nay 
also  be  necessary  to  provide  a client  with  information  about 
various  occupations  such  as  the  training  required,  nature  of 
the  work,  opportunities  for  future  employment,  wages  and  so 
forth,  as  well  as  the  availability  of  servloes  and  comunlty 
resources*  IXtrlng  the  attainment  of  this  objective,  the 
counselor  suns  up  the  evidence  for  an  against  alternate 
vocational  goals,  and  attempts  to  assist  the  client  in 
arriving  at  an  Intelligent  decision*  However,  once  a de- 
cision has  been  reached,  shlch  Is  acceptable  to  the  client 
both  emotionally  and  Intellectually,  the  problem  of  se- 
lecting and  providing  appropriate  services  becomes  much  more 
realistic  and  meaningful* 

After  a plan  of  action  haa  been  decided  upon,  coun- 
selling procedure  le  then  directed  toward  assisting  the 
client  to  adjust  to  his  program,  motivating  him  to  tha  ex- 
tant that  ha  makes  maximum  use  of  his  capacities  and 
interests,  continually  validating  the  prediction  and  asalat- 
lng  him  to  aolve  new  problems  which  sometimes  arise  during 
this  period*  numerous  complex  difficulties  may  arise  during 

the  period  of  r shaft  11  itat ion*  Kenan®,  In  a reoent  study  of 
the  ollent's  valuation  of  rehabilitation  services,  indicated 

that  cllente  r aquae tad  more  frequent  assistance  from  coun- 
selors during  the  early  period  of  their  rehabilitation  program* 
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The  quality  of  counselling  in  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  blind  hae  not  yet  reached  a level  of 
maturity  or  development  oomparable  to  that  of  the  alghted 
dleabled  or  non-dlsabled*  There  are  perhape  teo  baalo  reaeona 
for  this  state  of  affaire i firsts  it  was  not  until  the  war 
years  that  workers  for  the  blind  became  aware  of  the  large 
number  of  occupations  that  could  be  successfully  perfomred 
by  blind  persons*  Prior  to  this  period,  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  were  In  general  confined  to  the 
limited  range  of  Jobs  contained  in  the  workshops  built  and 
maintained  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  blind*  Naturally, 

If  the  blind  were  to  be  confined  primarily  to  a limited 
variety  of  occupations,  the  selection  of  a job  did  not  In- 
volve a very  difficult  decision* 

Second,  there  hae  been  a clack  of  Interest  In  the 
development  of  counselling  techniques  and  msthoda  for  use 
with  the  blind  by  the  counselling  profession  as  well  aa 
among  workers  with  the  blind*  For  example,  the  American 
Association  of  'Workers  with  the  Blind  appointed  a committee 
to  study  the  suib Jeot  of  vocational  guidance  of  the  blind  in 
1039*  Actually,  the  activities  of  the  committee  did  not 
get  started  until  1037,  and  since  that  time,  major  eqphaais 
has  been  directed  toward  counselling  students  enrolled  in 
residential  schools.  A realistic  vocational  counselling 
program  for  the  blind  did  not  aotually  get  under  way  until 
the  early  forties*  Consequently,  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  develop  within  such  a short  space  of  time  a quality  of 
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counselling  for  the  blind  comparable  to  that  tf  leh  haa  been 
obtained  with  the  sighted  over  a much  longer  period  of  time* 
Preparation  for  Employment*  Vocational  rehabilitation 
Is  defined  ae  "any  cervices  necessary  to  render  a disabled 
person  fit  to  engage  in  remunerative  employment."  Ae  have 
referred  to  physical*  opthomologlcal  and  psychological 
examination*  medical  and  vocational  diagnosis  and  counaalllng 
as  services  which  are  fundamental  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
each  blind  person*  The  provision  of  services  beyond  this 
baalo  framework  depends  upcnsths  specific  needs  of  the  Indi- 
vidual* These  services  may  incldde  any  one  or  a combination 
of  the  following1  medical  and  psychiatric  treatments  surgery; 
hospitalisation;  occupational*  physical  and  work  therapy; 
prosthetic  devices;  personal  adjustment  services;  pre- vo- 
cational and  vocational  training;  maintenance;  transpor- 
tation expenses;  occupational  tools;  licenses  and  equipment; 
and  post-placement  adjustment*  All  services  with  the  ex- 
ception of  physical  and  psychiatric  examination*  counselling* 
training  and  placement*  are  conditioned  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  economic  need  of  the  applicant*  In  general*  state 
agencies  do  not  maintain  or  opera te their  own  faculties  to 
provide  these  services*  Several  states  do  however*  operate 
workshops  and  adjustment  training  canters*  but  the  number 
of  stetes  maintaining  these  facilities  la  very  small* 

Instead*  arrangements  or  contacts  are  negotiated  for  the 
purchase  of  these  services  from  existing  facilities  which 
meet  standards  established  by  the  state  agency*  It  then 
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become e necessary  to  draw  upon  a vide  variety  of  state, 
local  and  community  resources*  The  rehabilitation  ageney 
must  know  exactly  what  resources  to  draw  upon  to  obtain  what- 
ever services  are  needed* 

Training  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major  services  used 
by  the  rehabilitation  agencies  in  preparing  the  blind  as  well 
as  other  disabled  persons  for  employment*  Perhaps  this  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  period  1920-43,  training  con- 
stituted ths  basic  rehabilitation  service  available  under 
the  original  £et,  and  therefor#  this  part  of  tha  program  was 
more  developed  and  its  value  better  understood*  Knowledge 
of  a great  variety  of  training  facilities  and  resources,  and 
knowing  where  each  la  located  geographically,  to  determine 
whether  Its  use  la  practical,  and  adjustment  as  to  Its 
appropriateness  for  a particular  applicant,  are  minimum 
essentials  in  the  rehabilitation  of  tha  sightless*  Every 
attempt  ie  made  to  utilise  existing  facilities  In  training 
the  blind  person  for  employment*  This  la  especially  true 
in  preparing  the  blind  for  professional  and  clerical  occu- 
pations* Until  recent  years,  however,  very  limited  use  has 
been  made  of  the  public  and  private  professional  schools* 

Within  the  peat  few  years  however,  Hie  blind  Industrial 
placement  specialists  have  been  Instrumental  In  acquainting 
vocational  school  Instructors  with  the  proper  methods  and 
techniques  for  training  blind  students* 

In  many  Instances,  it  has  become  necessary  to  arrange 
suitable  modifications  of  existing  facilities,  or  to 
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stimulate  the  ea tablishment  of  entirely  new  training  oppor- 
tunities In  order  to  meet  tha  apaolfio  need a of  a particular 
client  or  to  prepare  a group  of  aopllcants  for  a relatively 
new  vocational  outlet*  Illustrative  of  these  practices  are 
the  arranging  of  on-the-job  training  In  Industrial  establi- 
shments end  the  organisation  of  special  training  programs 
in  workshops  for  the  blind* 

Carefully  selected  training,  occupational,  or  work 
therapy  may  help  to  develop  in  the  client  of  a consciousness 
of  power  and  ability  to  achieve  and  to  give  hii  individuality 
a chance  to  assert  Itself  as  well  as  to  develop  wholesome 
work  powers  and  habits*  It  may  also  provide  the  blind  per- 
son with  an  opportunity  to  compensate  in  constructive  ways 
for  those  characteristics  Whioh  are  unalterable  and  reduce 
to  a minimum  any  feelings  of  inferiority  or  difference 
which  he  may  have* 

In  sixteen  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
territories  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices for  the  blind  are  administered  by  the  same  agency  ad- 
ministering rehabilitation  services  to  the  non-blind*  It 
is  Impossible  therefore,  to  report  at  this  time  the  extent 
to  *ilch  the  services  authorised  under  the  program,  suoh  as 
physical  restoration,  hospitalisation,  etc*  are  being  pur- 
chased for  blind  persons  by  the  state  rehabilitation  agencies* 
However,  in  spite  of  the  wide  variety  of  services  authorised 
under  the  Amendments,  recent  studies  emphasize  that  major 
emphasis  currently  le  being  directed  toward  placement,  without 
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comparable  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  use  of  a complete 
program  of  services  to  adequately  prepare  blind  persons  for 
employment*  We  must  develop,  therefore,  a greater  appreci- 
ation of  the  contribution  Which  services  ether  than  training 
esn  make.  In  preparing  blind  persona  for  future  employment* 
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CHAPTER  XI 
PLACEMENT 

The  goal  of  ell  successful  rehabilitation  la  regular  end 
suitable  employment  of  the  client  in  industry,  business, 
agriculture,  the  professions,  or  some  other  position  consis- 
tent with  his  abilities  and  at  a mage  commensurate  with  that 
being  paid  other  workers  in  the  same  occupation*  Frequently 
this  represents  a most  difficult  task*  Placement  of  blind 
persons  Involves  intimate  familiarity  with  many  different  Job 
opportunities  and  trends,  techniques  of  placement,  the  prob- 
lems of  accident  prevention,  compensation  laws,  and  methods 
of  overcoming  employer  attitudes  against  hiring  the  handi- 
capped worker  generally  but  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
employment  of  blind  workers*  Following  placement,  contact 
must  be  maintained  to  make  certain  that  the  client  has  ac- 
quired the  skills  neoessary  to  continue  his  employment,  is 
adequately  adjusted  to  his  new  employment  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  is  safeguarded  against  exploitation  and  dis- 
crimination as  a result  of  his  blindness*  With  blind  persons, 
these  contacts  usually  have  to  be  continued  for  an  extended 
period  of  time* 

Overcoming  employer  prejudices  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  the  placement  of  blind  persons*  Placement  of 
the  blind,  largely  for  this  reason,  has  become  a highly 
specialised  field  ever  since  the  passage  in  1945  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act*  For  this 
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reason,  it  la  the  practice  In  moat  state  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  use  specialised  personnel  for  placement  purposes* 
In  the  larger  state  programs,  the  area  of  placement  epeci- 
allsatlon  is  generally  divided  into  Industrial,  coimerolal 
and  business  enterprises,  professional,  and  rural  placement 
agents*  7n  the  smaller  and  less  wealthy  states,  these  areas 
are  usually  combined  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  one 
person* 

Of  the  four  major  areas  just  referred  to,  blind  persons 
are  usually  employed  as  Indus  trial  placement  specialists  to 
sell  top  management  officials  on  the  acceptance  of  blind 
work era,  the  conducting  of  surveys  of  Industrial  plants  to 
locate  jobs  which  are  within  the  limitations  of  blind  persons 
to  successfully  perform,  and  to  place  trained  qualified  blind 
persons  on  these  joba  once  they  have  been  found*  Zt  is  the 
opinion  of  manyworkers  with  the  blind  that  a visually  handi- 
capped industrial  placement  specialist,  through  the  survey 
of  industrial  plants,  and  by  actual  demonstrations,  la  much 
more  effective  than  either  sighted  or  partially  sighted 
specialists  in  placing  blind  persona  in  actual  industrial 
employment*  The  majority  of  placement  special late  in  erees 
other  than  this  one  however,  ere  usually  fully  or  partially 
sighted  persons* 

Employer  Attitudes  and  Prejudices*  As  already  described 
agencies  for  the  adult  blind  bsgan  work  In  the  United  Statee 
about  the  year  1801*  During  World  «r  I,  the  competitive 
abilities  of  blind  parsons  wars  widely  publicised,  and  the 
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placement  of  blind  w<rkers  In  Industry  ***  a fairly  well 
accepted  fact  In  1920*  In  1940,  however,  the  employment  of 
blind  persons  lh  productive  Industries  was  erroneously  re- 
gsrded  as  being  a new  Idea*  Unconfirmed  reports  of  various 
workers  In  the  field  led  to  the  belief  that  approximately 
five  hundred  blind  persons  were  employed  In  suoh  Industrie* 
during  the  second  World  War*  The  widespread  advertising  of 
such  misleading  reports  had  led  maqy  rehabilitation  and 
social  workers  to  oonslder  the  placement  of  blind  peraona  to 
be  quite  an  easy  job,  and  to  believe  that  all  pre-war  atti- 
tudes have  now  faded  into  permanent  oblivion*  Even  a casual 
examination  of  wartime  results  will  show  that  of  tha  entire 
blind  population,  only  a cempartlvely  few  secured  employment, 
and  that  approximately  fifty  percent  of  those  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  jobs,  lost  them  immediately  after  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  on  V-«J  Day*  The  etate  of  Illinois,  to 
cite  only  one  example,  had  over  five  hundred  wartime  place- 
ments, but  less  than  seventy-five  were  kept  on  after  the  end 
of  hostilities*  &ost  placements  during  the  war,  and  In  the 
years  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  enemy,  were  on 
simple  assembly  or  Inspection  jobs*  Industry  generally  calls 
these  "pension  jobs"  and  Is  reluctant  (as  Is  proper)  to  give 
them  over  to  tie  blind,  when  they  can  be  put  to  equally  good 
uae  for  their  aged  and  inflrmed  workers* 

There  are  a large  number  of  testimonial  letters  in  the 
files  of  both  public  and  private  agenciea,  which  describe 
the  superior  efficiency  and  loyalty  of  blind  workers  as  well 
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as  their  iholesome  effect  upon  the  morale  of  their  seeing 
colleagues*  These  alone  would  certainly  seem  to  Indicate 
that  Industry  had  learned  that  blind  workers  were  careful, 
dependable  and  capable  yet,  how  can  this  apparent  contra- 
diction be  explained?  blind  workers  have  a reputation  for 
possessing  all  that  la  desirable,  and  yet  placement  officers 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  locate  suitable  employment 
for  their  blind  clients* 

Organisations  and  associations  reflect  the  understanding 
of  the  human  beings  «ho  compose  them*  Accordingly,  ws  find 
that  various  public  employment  services  do  not  oonslder  blind 
persons  to  be  referrable*  Kven  many  counselors  do  not  be- 
lieve their  rehabilitation  to  be  possible*  Some  workers  with 
the  blind  have  expressed  the  belief  that  t he  goal  of  compe- 
titive employment  Is  an  unattainable  one,  simply  because  they 
accept  the  notion  the  average  Industrialist  la  Inconsiderate, 
selfish,  and  unsympathetic*  The  understanding  of  an  employer 
on  any  subject  will  be  the  result  of  the  general  educational 
program  provided  for  the  public  at  large,  and  they  are  not 
deserving  of  any  apsdial  criticism  because  of  their  laek  of 
understanding  of  bllnineas*  Such  lack  of  employer  understand- 
ing is  claarly  revealed  by  the  objections  they  register  with 
Industrial  counselors  against  the  employment  of  the  blind  as 
a class* 

Common  among  these  are  the  following) 

1*  Bow  will  a blind  worker  get  to  the  plant? 

2*  How  will  ha  locate  his  work  bench  or  machine  even 
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if  be  does  get  there  successfully? 

3#  Our  Insurance  company  will  not  permit  us  to  hire 
blind  persons* 

4*  £hat  effect  will  the  employment  of  the  blind  worker 
have  on  our  insurance  rates? 

5*  v?e  do  not  have  instructors  aho  have  had  the  experience 
necessary  to  train  a blind  person  for  the  job* 

6*  Training  a blind  person  Is  entirely  too  lengthy, 
dangerous  and  coetly* 

exactly  shat  Is  the  employer  trying  to  eay  sfoen  he  usee 
one  or  more  of  these  commonly  encountered  arguments  against 
hiring  a blind  workers?  tfhat  has  nfluenoed  the  development 
of  hie  attitudes  toward  the  sightless?  Vby  Is  It  frequently 
necessary  to  spend  from  a month  to  five  or  six  years  In  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  an  employer,  and  a job  for  only  one 
blind  worker?  .vhy  is  it  often  necessary  to  secure  the  per- 
mission of  management,  from  the  board  of  directors,  on  down 
to  the  president,  general  manager,  plant  superintendent, 
medical,  legal  and  personnel  departments,  and  sometimes  even 
the  consent  of  fellow  workers,  before  even  one  blind  person 
can  be  placed  In  a Job? 

One  placement  specialist  reported  that  It  took  some 
nine  years  to  secure  the  approval  of  management  officials 
for  the  employment  of  only  one  blind  worker  in  one  of  the 
smaller  plants  of  one  of  the  nationally-known  brass  manu- 
facturers* To  place  another  Individual  In  an  eleotrloal 
appliance  factory.  It  was  first  necessary  to  secure  the 


approval  of  the  president  and  other  executives  between  him 

and  the  Industrial  Dlrectior*  Then  a five-hour  meeting  was 
required  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Director,  Including  all  department  super intendenta,  safety 
engineers  and  Union  officials*  The  placement  agent  was 
then  required  to  spend  a week  in  the  plant  performing  about 
fifty  different  repetitive  processes,  and  four  months  work 
was  even  then  erequired  before  the  first  blind  person  was 
hired  and  this  was  during  the  critical  wartlre  labor  shortage* 

Pa sea  of  Employer  Attitudes*  The  average  employer  la 
not  a specie!  kind  of  person  having  a particularly  uncompro- 
mising attitude  toward  hie  fellow  men.  Fe  does  not  have 
attitudes,  emctlone  or  a disposition  that  are  essentially 
different  from  ♦hose  of  any  other  person  of  his  Intellectual 
level*  Fe  is  neither  unreasonable  and  hard-boiled  nor  un- 
compromising* Like  the  general  population,  the  average 
employer* s attitudes  are  the  result  of  his  own  life  experi- 
ences* 

Specifically  related  to  blindness,  the  major  factors 
In  bis  attitude  are  pride  and  fear*  There  are  a good  many 
persons  with  « good  education  and  normally  rather  open-minded, 
who  are  sc  enamored  of  their  own  ab 111 ties  and  talents  that 
they  find  it  virtually  impossible  to  accept  the  competition 
of  others  in  their  activity  when  they  believe  the  competitors 
represent  a class  of  inferiors*  When  these  proud  egocentric 
individuals  think  of  helpless,  dependent,  totally  disabled 
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blind  persons,  they  find  it  totslly  impossible  to  acoept  tvem 
on  an  equal  basis* 

Such  persona  are  so  proud  of  their  can  daily  achieve- 
ments and  responsibilities  that  they  abhore  the  suggestion 
that  a blind  person  could  participate  in  the  same  activity 
and  could  contribute  as  much  to  the  industrial  program  as 
does  any  other  seeing  worker* 

There  are  also  a great  many  persons  from  among  the 
workers  theme elves  to  top  management  officials  who  lave  this 
same  fundamental  point  of  view*  They  record  their  inner 
feelings  with  the  scornful  question,  "Do  you  think  that  the 
jobs  in  my  organ! sat! on  are  so  simple  that  even  a blind  man 
could  do  them"*?  There  are  many,  of  course,  who  do  not  ex- 
press themselves  in  as  obvious  a manner  as  this,  but  they 
still  have  the  same  aversion  to  recognizing  the  competitive 
ability  of  individuals  4io,  in  their  eyas,  are  unx>rthy  of 
admission  to  their  sphere  of  activity* 

The  consciousness  or  sub-sconsciousnesa  minds  of  some 
persons  are  dominated  by  the  emotion  c f fear,  in  one  or  all 
of  its  various  aspects*  hear  of  blindness  is  aptly  des- 
cribed by  the  old  axiom  *I*d  rather  be  dead  than  blind." 

Tc  many  persons  there  is  no  greater  calamity,  and  just  the 
thought  of  a personal  experience  is  so  terrifying  that 
they  will  not  even  talk  about  it*  'hey  even  avoid  using 
the  word  "blind"  and  Instead  choose  words  such  as  "sightless" 
"non-seeing",  and  "visually  handicapped"*  'hen  these  per- 
sons become  employers  of  labor,  they  approach  the  thought  of 
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employing  blind  persons  with  a certain  amount  of  horror i 
and  they  behave  as  though  blindness  were  a contagious  disease 
that  might  infect  them  upon  contact* 

When  fear  does  not  dominate  their  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, they  usually  have  a reaction  of  depression  and  they 
avoid  close  contact*  Such  persons  will  avoid  touching  • 
blind  person’s  arra  or  hand  to  take  bli  across  a busy  thorough- 
fare if  they  sea  him  on  the  street*  If  they  are  compelled 
to  do  so  by  fear  of  a critical  look  on  the  part  of  a nearby 
observer,  they  will  take  hold  of  the  coat  sleeve  with  the 
tip  of  their  fingers,  and  walk  almost  at  arm’s  length  from 
the  person.  There  appears  to  be  no  social  or  intellectual 
level  where  the  individual  is  freed  from  these  two  dominating 
emotions  and  accompan ing  attitudes* 

??eed  for  Education  of  the  Publ  1c * The  one  best  remedy 
for  employer  attitudes  as  well  as  those  of  the  general 
public  is  one  of  a continual  educational  campaign*  This 
should  include  effective  demonstrations  and  well-planned, 
well- writ  ten  material,  distributed  to  bring  about  the  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  such  basic  facts  aet 

1*  ’Hie  faculty  of  comprehension  end  the  ability  to 
perceive  is  a mental  quality  Shleh  is  lost  only  with  ^nsanity* 
The  eyes  provide  only  the  most  convenient  channel  for  the 
transmitting  of  information*  'Hie  eyes  do  not  register  any- 
thing, and  their  loss  has  the  same  relationship  as  the  loss 
of  hands  to  the  sense  of  touch* 

2*  "he  right  of  any  person  In  our  society  to  earn  his 
own  living  Is  dependent  upon  his  mentality,  energy,  and  the 
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confidence  which  the  members  of  the  community  hare  in  him. 

The  most,  highly  skilled  individual  in  ary  field  cannot  se- 
cure employment  or  earn  a living  if  he  does  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  purchasers  of  his  services. 

5.  All  per eons  are  limited  in  their  abilities  end 
activities.  Any  blind  person  can  do  as  many  different  things 
per  day,  week,  or  years:,  as  he  would  have  time  to  do  if 
sighted. 

4 • ’"very  Individual  continues  to  have  the  seme  ambitions 
the  same  cultural  end  social  standards,  and  the  seme  men- 
tality after  the  loss  of  el*$tt  as  the  nerson  had  before*  Re 
does  not  automatically  acquire  the  characteristics  of  "just 
another  blind  man"  any  more  than  he  acquires  the  characteris- 
tics of  a native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands# 

hen  the  public  has  been  educated  sufficiently  to 
accept  the  fact  that  a person  is  the  same  human  helm,  em- 
ploying the  same  facilities  in  performing  Y is  daily  work 
as  he  did  before  losing  his  vision,  the  fear  of  blindness 
will  be  readily  dissipated#  !?very  successful  adjustment 
of  a blind  person  in  a normal  socially-useful  occupation 
educates  his  sighted  associates,  neighbors  and  friends, 
rdueatloml  campaigns  therefore  must  be  continued  until 
every  person  regard  the  loss  of  sight  from  the  same  analyti- 
cal point  of  view,  as  he  now  gives  increasing  age,  the  loss 
of  a limb,  or  becoming  bald#  3hen  this  5s  accomplished, 
every  blind  person  will  be  permitted  to  continue  in  his 
normal  occupation  with  only  a few  minor  adjustments,  and 
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the  seeing  public  will  not  exneet,  anythin*  more  or  lees 
from  him  than  he  wee  able  to  give  before.  TMa  oan  be 
accomplished  by  a good  advertising  Job  of  the  abilities  end 
capacities  of  blind  persons,  as  their  \ imitations  and  draw- 
backs have  been  advertised  in  the  past* 

Pro,  ram  results.  An  accurate  indication  of  the  contri- 
bution which  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind  makes  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a review  of  the  program  ree\il*s  to  the  present* 
Within  the  fiscrl  periods,  194*-1961,  reports  from  the  state 
e?*enciep  indicate  that  slightly  more  ♦‘hen  1*,P22  blind  per- 
f’cne  were  rehabilitated,  into  employment*  "’he  numbers  re- 
hebilftet-ed  during  each  of  these  periods  follows: 

veer  dumber 

19  A*  2m 

1945  14©'? 

1946  1335 

1947  2167 

1948  2569 

194©  3156 

1960  3210 

motel...  1*922 

These  reeuite  represent  a atrlk'  ng  increase  over  the 
number  of  blind  persons  rehabilitated  during  a comparable 
period  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1943  Amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Fehabilltation  Act.  For  example,  during  the 
fiscal  periods,  1935-1942,  a total  of  only  a small  percentage 
blind  persons  were  reported  as  having  been  ^habilitated. 

"*he  results  achieved  ruing  the  fiscal  veering  ending 
June  30,  1960  strongly  indicate  that  the  vocational 
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rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind  has  really  gained  lta 
stride  and  now  Is  moving  forward  at  a rat©  exceeding  that  for 
the  non-blind  disable  portion  of  our  copulation#  'The  number 
of  blind  men  and  women  rehabilitated  during  1950  represented 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  one  percent  over  the  corres- 
pondin' tot«*l  for  the  proceeding  year  in  contrast  to  an  in- 
crease of  only  one  hundred  five  percent  for  the  non-blind 
disabled  group# 

The  increase  In  the  number  of  employed  blind  worker a 
has  been  accompanied  by  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
variety  of  occupations  being  successfully  engaged  in  by 
this  group#  One  of  the  major  accompl ishments  during  the 
recent  ' is  tony  of  the  program  has  been  the  opening  ud  of 
many  new  fields  of  employment  for  the  blind.  Which  previously 
had  been  thought  impossible  for  the  blind  to  engage  In 
successfully#  That  blind  persons  are  no  longer  restricted 
*o  a narrowly  defined  range  of  activities  is  evidenced  by 
the  data  compiled# 

Interpretive  Summary#  Within  the  period  of  increased 
employment,  blind  workers  have  already  demonstrated  to  em- 
ployers and  the  public  alike  that  when  placed  in  employments 
at  which  sight  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  the  blind  can 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  seeing  employees#  In  many 
instances,  the  production  records  of  blind  employees  not 
only  equal  but  exceed  those  of  this  fellow  workers# 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  is  the  economic 
return  that  accrues  to  the  blind  workers  as  a result  of 
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successful  placement* 

Of  the  6,376  blind  persona  rehabilitated  during  1949  and 
I960,  13*5  percent  were  unemployed  at  tie  tire  of  applying 
for  rehabilitation  3orvicoa.  Only  23*6  percent  were  rece.'ving 
a wa^e  at  the  time  of  application.  The  rate  of  total  annuel 
eerninf  s for  the  group  of  6,376  was  estimated  tc  have  been 
approximately  *12,927,000  for  the  first  year  aftor  rehabili- 
tation end  the  rate  of  total  annual  earnings  for  the  group 
increased  to  an  estimated  "15,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year*  These  estimated  annual  camin  8 do  not  Include  the 
earnings  of  farmers  and  of  family  workers  ^ l oh  were  too  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  Tie  increased  total  annual  earnings  not 
only  represents  an  increase  of  about  £3.6  percent  in  earned 
income  of  the  group  of  rehabilitanta,  but  also  constitutes 
cm  increase  of  about  ”155,000  in  the  annual  earned  income  of 
the  nation. 

; rem  a purely  monetary  standpoint,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation for  the  blind  Is  a sound  financial  investment  In  the 
conservation  cf  human  resources.  For  every  person  pero.anently 
disabled,  sore  form  cf  support  must  be  provided,  in  the  pest 
this  had  toe  often  meant  public  cr  private  assistance,  a 
temporary  measure,  at  an  average  yearly  cost  of  ’50.00  per 
individual.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Vocational  Fehabili- 
totion  Program,  blind  and  non-blind,  averages  about  "500  per 
rehab! litant,  a non-reourring  expense.  Furthermore,  the 
total  cost  of  rehabilitating  the  6,376  blind  persons  will 
be  more  than  repaid  In  a short  time  to  the  state  and  federal 
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government  la  the  form  of  Income  and  other  taxes,  which 
those  men  and  wc*oe n will  be  able  to  pay  ,rom  their  earned 
incomes* 

The  burden  of  an  idle  plant  is  costly  to  industry*  hor 
society  cB  a whole*  nothing  is  so  costly  us  an  idle  man  who 
k ilfcht  be  rehabilitated  ana  placed  in  suitable  employment. 
Each  time  s blind  person  is  prepared  for  employment  (re- 
habilitated), a©  add  a productive  unit  to  industry  and  pro- 
mot©  the  welfare  of  all  the  people* 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 

while  the  educational  program  Just  described  did  muoh 
to  bring  to  the  young  blind  the  world  outside  themselves 
through  literature  and  music , It  held  out  little  promise 
to  them  that  they  would  ever  be  able  to  make  their  own 
contributions  to  the  world  In  tfilch  they  lived*  Even  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  our  present  century, 
most  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind  In  the  United 
States  saw  their  chief  purpose  as  "bringing  greater  happiness 
Into  the  lives  of  the  blind  students  under  their  care,  and 
dared  hope  that  only  the  rarely  * gifted*  would  ever  take 
their  places  as  productive,  contributing  members  of  society*" 
Even  for  thoee  few  outstanding  students  the  future  after 
their  completion  of  formal  academic  training  of fared  little 
hope  of  eventual  success  and  security,  and  because  they 
had  demonstrated  that  they  could  benefit  by  academic  train- 
ing, education  was  prolonged  longer  and  longer,  thus  pushing 
farther  and  farther  away  the  time  'hen  blind  students 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  test  out  what  they  had 
learned* 

While  it  would  be  untruthful  to  say  that  planning  for 
the  young  blind  had  failed  to  bring  any  constructive  re- 
sults up  to  the  early  1920*8,  It  must  be  recognised  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  achieving  greater  happiness  for  the 
messes  of  students  following  their  completion  of  training 
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In  the  specialized  schools  set  up  to  serve  them,  the 
accomplishment  fell  far  short  of  ifcat  originally  had  been 
hoped  for.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  casework,  the 
failure  of  education  and  specialised  training  to  provide 
the  satisfying  life  It  had  been  hoped  would  result  may  be 
traced  to  two  primary  causes;  first,  the  inability  of  the 
students  to  adjust  back  Into  family  and  community  life, 

(from  which  they  had  been  so  long  separated  while  receiving 
their  training),  and  second,  the  inability  of  society,  with 
the  family  as  its  primary  unit,  to  accapt  them  as  useful, 
contributing  members. 

Let  us  examine  a few  of  the  factors  nhich  operated  In 
these  two  areas  of  failure*  the  administrators  of  programs 
in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  have  received  extremely 
sharp  critic  ism  form  such  roups  as  vocational  counselor, 
and  social  workers,  who,  because  of  their  own  frustration 
over  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  which  they  encountered 
with  their  attempts  to  help  the  blind  student  In  hie  adjust- 
ment after  graduation,  held  the  teaching  staff  and  superin- 
tendents to  be  completely  at  fault  and  in  error.  Today,  al- 
though there  are  great  differences  between  the  types  of  equip- 
ment that  blind  students  receive  throughout  the  United  States, 
many  of  our  educators  have  made  a real  effort  to  expose  their 
students  to  as  wide  a range  of  social  and  educational  ex- 
periences as  could  be  managed  within  an  Institutional  setting. 
Cf  course,  at  best  these  are  merely  artificial  and  must  be 
planned,  stimulated,  and  supervised  by  the  school  authorities. 
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thus,  almost  of  necessity,  they  defeat  the  primary  purpose 
they  hope  to  achieve*  i*e*  teaching  blind  children  how  to 
live  as  parts  of  the  world  about  them*  rather  than  as  indivi- 
duals set  apart  f « r special  treatment* 

The  Influence  of  Family  Life*  If*  as  Is  by  now  quite 
well  estsbllihed*  the  pre-school  years  of  a child's  life  are 
the  determining  ones  fcr  the  shaping  of  his  personality  and 
the  setting  In  motion  of  hie  patterns  of  relationship*  It  Is 
clear  that  for  the  blind  child  these  years  take  on  much 
added  importance*  Almost  completely  dependent  upon  his 
parents  and  siblings  for  any  contact  with  his  environment* 
other  than  that  within  in  hla  own  physical  grasp*  the  blind 
child's  chance  fcr  satisfying  living  to  a much  greater  extant 
measured  by  the  healthiness  of  his  family  standards  and 
attitudes  toward  hla  handicap*  which*  more  than  any  other 
later  relationships*  determine  hla  attitude  toward  himself* 

The  meaning  of  blindness  for  the  normal  members  of  the 
family  In  liilch  there  Isa  blind  child  and  the  individual 
usee  to  Which  it  la  put*  begins  to  operate  the  moment  that 
handicap  Is  recognised*  Very  early*  long  before  the  blind 
child  has  any  understanding  of  the  patterns  of  family  be- 
havior* he  begins  to  use  it  to  his  own  advantage*  or  he  allows 
it  to  work  to  hie  disadvantage*  as  his  need  may  be*  thus* 
his  ability  to  make  use  of  what  the  schools  have  to  offer 
will  depend  to  a great  degree  upon  the  pattern  of  response 
he  hea  selected  for  himself  without  much  regard  for  hla 
program*  unless  somewhere  along  the  way  both  the  blind 
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person  snd  his  family  can  be  given  some  insight  Into  what 
has  happened*  It  la  In  this  area  of  peraonal  Insight  Into 
what  has  happened*  It  la  In  this  area  of  peraonal  Insight 
and  family  relationships  that  social  work  to  the  present 
had  done  very  little  in  its  eontacts  with  the  blind*  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  primary  reason  for  the  slowness  and 
apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  society  at  large  to  shift 
its  attitudes  toward  blind  persons  away  from  sentimentality 
and  the  need  to  do  good  toward  a more  constructive  attitude 
based  upon  acceptance  of  physical  difference,  emotional  as 
well  es  Intellectual,  acceptance  which  will  have  no  need  to 
eet  up  artificial  social,  vocational,  and  employment  limi- 
tations, having  little  relationship  to  individual  capacities 
of  blind  persona*  Such  an  acceptance  would  do  much  tt 
offset  the  exaggerated  need  a blind  person  has  to  prove  that 
he  la  net  unlike  on  the  ere  hand  and  on  the  other,  the 
equally  exaggerated  need  to  demand  social  consideration  from 
the  group  tfilch  they  desire  eo  much  to  imitate*  It  should 
result  also  in  a greater  degree  of  freedom  to  develop  in 
relation  to  individual  capacities* 

While  the  group  of  persons  who  have  had  to  make  tome 
adjustment  to  blindness  from  infancy  to  early  childhood 
represents  only  a email  fraction  of  the  total  blind  popu- 
lation, it  has  always  held  great  interest  for  sociologists 
and  psychologists  because  of  the  social  retardation  and 
personality  damage  almost  inevitable  as  a result  of  the 
extreme  environmental  limitations  1 posed  by  the  handicap* 
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Outstanding  psychologists  in  the  field  of  work  with  the 
blind,  notably  Dr.  Katherine  B*  Maxfield,  in  relation  to 
pre-school  blind  children,  and  Pr*  ^erthold  Lowenfleld,  in 
relation  to  adolescents  and  adults,  have  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  scientific  evaluation  of  the  relationship 
between  physical  limitations  and  social  and  emotional  matu- 
ration* Their  thinking  has  done  much  to  point  up  the  need 
to  make  available  to  the  parents  of  pre-school  blind  children 
a skilled  caeewcrk  service  through  which  they  could  be 
helped  to  an  acceptance  and  understanding  of  the  realities 
of  blindness  as  well  as  the  effects  of  its  emotional  impact 
upon  themselves  and  their  children*  With  this  kind  of  pre- 
ventive casework,  much  of  the  personality  damage  and  poor 
family  adjustments,  now  found  among  blind  adolescents  and 
adults  blind  from  an  early  age,  will  be  averted  for  our 
future  generations* 

Home  Teachings  Simultaneously,  with  the  early  state 
recognition  of  the  need  for  the  pro  via  ion  of  economic  secur- 
ity for  the  adult  blind  through  legislation,  there  came  the 
development  of  plans  to  provide  tor  this  same  group  simple 
occupations  which  could  be  learned  and  performed  in  their 
own  homes*  These  plans  formed  the  beginning  of  what  we  now 
know  as  the  home  teaching  program  for  the  adult  blind* 

From  ita  inception,  emphasis  in  the  home  teaching  pro- 
gram was  on  Individual  rathar  than  on  group  instruction, 
the  method  employed  in  teaching  blind  children*  In  the 
selection  of  teachers,  the  early  home  teaching  societies 
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had  no  established  criteria,  nor  did  they  have  any  body  of 
experience  to  guide  them  In  planning  what  should  be  taupht* 

They  were  however,  agreed  on  one  point,  t at  all  teachera 
must  have  a visual  handloap  themselves,  since  only  persona 
with  aueh  a handicap  could  be  "sympathetic1*  to  those  who  were 
blind.  Although  home  teaching  has  cerae  a long  way  since 
those  early  beginnings  when  so  great  an  emphasis  was  placed 
on  a handicap  of  the  teacher  as  the  determining  factor  in 
her  etig>loyiaent,  the  fact  of  blindness  still  sets  these 
teachers  apart  in  the  minds  of  the  lay  public,  ^iile  many 
blind  persons  themselves  ere  convinced  that  the  common  handi- 
cap endows  them  with  special  understanding  of  it* 

Among  those  responsible  for  planning  home  teaching 
programs  today,  there  Isa  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
curriculum  which  will  Include  a basic  understanding  of 
physical  and  social  work  principles,  as  well  as  a good 
working  knowledge  of  braille,  crafts,  psychological  orien- 
tation to  blindness,  etc*  It  la  also  accepted  that  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  teacher  training,  the  determining 
factor  must  be  the  capacity  for  understanding  and  insight, 
and  not  the  handicap  itself*  '%lle  it  may  be  assumed  that 
with  such  criteria  as  those  just  outlined,  the  blind  home 
teacher  may  bring  to  the  Job  some  r.lua  factors  resulting, 
from  personal  experience  which  the  teacher  who  Is  not  blind 
might  have  to  gain  through  actual  contact  with  blind  clients 
over  a considerable  period  of  time*  Such  acquired  under- 
standing le  possible.  Actually,  as  set  up  today,  the  Job 
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of  the  home  teacher  is  placing  ao  wide  a variety  of  physical 
demands  upon  the  handicapped  teacher*,  that  the  real  Imagi- 
nation will  have  to  be  used  in  finding  -vaya  of  meeting  these 
demands  If  home  teaching  ia  to  remain  a profession  for  J at 
blind  teacher s. 

In  the  early  days  of  hone  instruction,  blind  persona 
who  seemed  "reconciled*  to  their  handicaps,  and  who  had 
"picked  up"  some  knowledge  of  various  touch  reading  syetema, 
as  well  as  simple  hand  crafts  , were  employed  to  pass  this 
knowledge  on  to  less  fortunate  blind  persons  in  their  own 
homea.  These  teachers  were  paid  very  low  salaries  partly 
because  they  had  not  yet  gained  professional  recognition, 
and  partly  because  it  was  necessary  to  pay  their  guides 
almost  as  the  teachers  themselves  receive!. 

The  job  of  these  early  teachers  was  a most  difficult 
cne»  Their  students  were  scattered  over  large  areas,  and 
because  of  poor  trsnapor tat lent  instruction  was  infrequent 
and  irregular,  and  progess  was  markedly  slew.  Even  in  cities 
where  the  teaching  load  was  more  concentrated,  progress  of 
the  student  was  often  retarded  because  teaching  methods 
were  so  variable,  each  teacher  almost  having  to  eet  her  own 
standards  and  devise  her  own  ways  of  trying  to  attain  theee. 

Many  of  those  who  pioneered  in  this  unknown  field  of 
soelal  work  recognised  as  a necessary  part  of  their  Jobe  the 
obligation  to  pass  on  to  their  students  something  of  their 
own  life  philosophy,  which  had  made  them  able  to  cope  with 
blindness.  If,  for  example,  an  individual  teacher  happened 
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to  lean  heavily  upon  a relit ioua  faith,  and  the  concept 
that  "everything  happens  for  the  best",  she  earnrstly  dis- 
cussed this  belief  with  her  students  tfiom  she  found  to  be 
either  discouraged  cr  bitter#  In  nany  situation,  thin 
approach  seemed  so  highly  ®u  oeesful,  that  it  became  ooraion 
practice  to  attempt  to  teach  every  cn®  visited  srme  touch 
reading  system  ec  that  he  could  rf>ad  the  bible  for  himself, 
>tnd  gain  solace  which  would  help  him  to  accept  his  handicap* 
With  personal  and  family  adjustments  as  its  basic 
function,  heme  teaching  has  come  to  regard  its  skills  in 
braille,  typing,  crafts,  eta*  wore  in  the  nature  of  devices 
for  testing  out  the  client's  capacity  for  adjustment,  rather 
than  ends  in  themselves*  Hut  '*MXe  the  approach  just 
described  is  the  ideal  one  for  twentieth  century  home  teach- 
ing, there  is  still  a wide  variation  in  actual  practice, 
resulting  from  a lack  of  trained  personnel  as  well  as  from 
differences  in  agency  ro grams  which  make  use  of  teachers. 

In  modern  work  with  tht  blind,  what  Is  expected  of  the  heme 
teachers  range  all  the  way  from  total  adjustment  of  her 
clients  to  simple  home  instruction  wi  th  no  responsibility 
for  knowing  the  social  situation  in  *hich  she  is  working* 

In  many  comnuni  ties,  the  home  teacher  is  the  initial  source 
of  help  both  for  the  newly  blind  adult  and  for  the  pcorly 
adjusted  adult  who  has  tried  unsuccessfully  to  cope  with 
blindness*  If  a teacher  In  such  a situation  has  had  the 
advantage  of  good  training,  she  will  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  enormity  of  her  task,  and  will  recognise 
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at  tstiat  point  in  her  contact  with  & given  client  she  need* 
to  exploit  other  facilities  Tor  helping,  him  which  she  as  a 
teacher  cannot  giv©* 

If  fortunate  enough  to  work  in  a comunity  vA  ich  of  fere 
medical , social  case  werk  and  pay chia trie  services,  her 
knowledge  of  tl  e usefulneee  of  auch  skillo  gained  througv 
her  training  will  make  her  ea0or  to  reach  out  for  them  rather 
than  to  try  and  handle  tho  total  situation  unaided#  If, 
however,  these  facilities  are  not  available#  the  teacher  is 
then  faced  with  a o oiee  between  closing  her  teachirv  con- 
tact, or  struggling  on  without  adequate  professional  oquip- 
ment  to  try  to  meet  her  client’s  needs,  not  only  increasing 
her  om  frustration,  but  having  to  face  the  possibility 
that  her  client  may  be  nor©  damaged  than  helped  by  what  she 
haa  attempted  to  do*  This  need  for  a clearer  understand lug 
of  the  place  of  the  home  teacher  as  an  adjustment  aid  and 
its  distinction  from  casework  and  psychiatry  has  been  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  by  Dr*  Perthcld  Lowanfeld,  Director  of 
the  Educational  Research  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Another  setting  equally  as  frustrating  for  the  \ ome 
teacher  Is  one  in  which  her  Job  is  to  teach  skills  to  clients 
who  have  been  diagnosed  as  medically  blind,  and  therefore, 
eligible  for  teaching  services*  In  such  situations,  many 
cf  them  state-wide  in  scope,  the  teacher’s  job  is  made  more 
difficult  because  there  la  not  a sufficiently  close  co- 
ordination of  eervicea,  eo  that  neither  the  client  icr  th© 
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teacher  ^ets  any  feel  of  the  total  plan* 
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Still  another  kind  of  frustrating  experience  nay  come 
t©  the  teacher  limited  by  agency  program  aa  to  what  ehe  ia 
expected  to  teach.  If  the  focal  point  of  agency  program  la, 
for  example,  a large  sheltered  eorkahop  with  high  production 
as  Its  chief  goal  and  the  home  industries  department  feeding 
into  the  ehop,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  concen- 
trate on  the  comparatively  few  clients  in  her  total  teach- 
ing load  who  are  able  to  produce,  leaving  little  time  or 
energy  to  exploro  and  moot  the  needs  of  the  other a* 

Looking  at  the  field  of  hone  teaching  from  the  critical 
viewpoint  of  social  casework,  however,  it  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  resource  to  bo  ue^d  in  helping  the  newly  blind 
person  however  important  it  maybe  aa  a contribution  to  the 
total  group  of  national  resource©  available  to  those  atterapt- 
in  to  cope  with  blindness. 

If  this  is  true.  It  seems  to  folio*  clearly  that  the  • 
Introduction  cf  the  home  teacher  is  neither  the  logical  nor 
socially  sound  first  step  in  the  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  Mind  adult  or  pro-achool  child,  tills  It  is  true 
that  there  may  be  many  blind  persona  oho  have  no  need  for 
casework  or  psychiatric  help,  it  does  not  seem  sound  to 
place  the  reoponsibllity  for  determining  such  need  upon 
the  home  teacher,  whose  training  at  beat  has  included  only 
sufficient  contact  with  those  professions  to  give  her  acme 
understanding  of  their  usefulness  and  whose  actual  casework 
practice  seldom  exceeds  more  than  six  semester  hours*  Accurate 
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diagnosis  of  personality  and  environmental  factors  In  every 
kind  of  social  problem  requires  a hi#i  degree  of  casework 
skill,  and  where,  as  in  blindness,  there  Is  superimposed  upon 
the  social  situation  a serious  physloal  handicap,  extremely 
sharp  diagnostic  situation  a serious  physical  handicap,  ex- 
tremely sharp  diagnostic  skills  are  nee  ded  to  understand 
the  effects  of  the  handicap  upon  the  total  situation  and 
the  individual  need  Which  has  contributed  to  producing  these 
effects*  Until  something  is  known  of  the  blind  client  as 
an  individual,  it  is  no  more  sound  to  assume  that  he  needs 
or  can  use  a home  teacher  than  to  take  fb rgr anted  that  he 
he  needs  or  wants  casework  or  psychiatry* 

The  Family  Service  Association*  The  need  to  plan  as 
service  for  blind  clients  with  the  Individual  rather  than 
a program  aa  its  pivotal  point,  led  to  the  setting  up  of 
a apedlal  department  for  blind  persona  and  their  families  as 
a part  of  the  community  service  provided  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  PSA*  Since  at  the  tima  the  experiment 
was  begun,  there  was  no  private  social  work  facility  for 
blind  peraone  in  Washington,  d*  C*  the  community  was  inter- 
ested in  having  its  money  provide  service  for  as  lsrge  a 
number  of  its  blind  population  aa  possible*  It  seemed 
sound  therefore,  to  begin  by  giving  individual  blind  per- 
sona an  opportunity  to  articulate  their  needs  through  inter- 
views by  caseworkers  trained  to  understand  personality  and 
environmental  factors  and  the  Interaction  between  them* 
Following  e population  study  In  which  five  hundred 
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blind  persons  were  interviewed  In  their  own  hones , s case- 
work service  was  set  up  In  PSA  In  hay,  1939,  which  continues 
to  the  present*  The  beginning  prrfessionel  staff  consisted 
of  two  caseworkers,  (one  white  and  one  Negro)  and  a super- 
visor* Money  initially  provided  frcm  funds  of  the  corammity 
chest  which  still  carries  responsibility  for  Joint  financing 
of  the  private  social  work  of  the  District*  The  caseworkers 
had  primary  responsibility  for  diagnosing  individual  needs 
end  carrying  out  treatment  plans,  while  the  supervisor  had 
responsibility  for  supervising  workers  and  their  case  loads 
and  for  the  evaluation  of  the  entire  blind  population's 
social  needs  as  seen  through  cumulative  casework  contacts* 
Since  in  the  original  study  those  interviewed  had  placed 
primary  emphasis  on  family  relationships,  with  blindness 
only  as  a contributing  factor,  it  seemed  to  those  responsi- 
ble for  community  social  work  planning,  that  casework  for 
the  specialised  group  could  best  be  offered  by  a family 
agency  already  set  up  to  handle  personal  and  family  diffi- 
culties for  the  rest  of  the  population!  and  the  agency 
board,  at  the  request  of  the  council  of  social  agencies, 
agreed  to  accept  reaponsibillty*  So  far  as  is  known  by 
the  author,  this  is  the  only  private  family  agency  in  the 
United  States  equipped  with  a composite  staff  unit  whleh 
has  as  its  job  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  problems 
of  blind  clients  in  their  family  setting*  There  are  how- 
ever, a few  scattered  workers  in  private  social  agencies 
and  societies  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  medical  and  vocational 
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guidance  facilities  In  commissions  for  the  blind  and  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  throughout  the  country* 

yVom  the  beginning  of  the  project  to  January  1,  1953, 
the  professional  staff  worked  with  blind  dents  and  their 
families.  The  services  given  have  varied  widely,  both  as  to 
type  and  length  of  time  and  degree  of  skill  needed.  In  a 
certain  few  situations,  as  for  example  one  involving  a mother 
having  three  blind  children,  casework  service  has  continued 
almost  without  a break  since  1939,  when  the  family  first 
came  to  Washington,  and  has  made  use  not  only  of  agency 
facilities,  but  of  a wide  range  of  community  resources  in- 
cluding medical,  psychiatric,  and  vocational  guidance  agen- 
cies. At  the  other  extreme,  are  the  ^ore  common  situations 
in  which  the  help  needed  could  be  given  in  a few,  and  some- 
times, in  only  one  casework  interview.  The  plan  of  establi- 
shing and  maintaining  contact  wl$h  the  client  has  been  kept 
quite  flexible  and  has  made  use  of  both  home  visits  and  office 
interviews.  Some  clients  have  been  seen  weekly  or  even  at  more 
frequent  intervals,  for  a period  extending  over  from  two  to  three 
years,  while  others  seen  for  almost  as  long  a time  have  had 
only  infrequent  contacts,  usually  in  relation  to  some  simple 
environmental  problem.  Detailed  case  records  have  been  kept 
for  all  clients  interviewed,  and  these  give  a picture  not  only 
of  the  successful  use  of  concrete  resources  but  of  the  case- 
worker in  her  attempts  to  help  the  client  develop  a keener 
understanding  in  the  handling  of  Interpersonal  problems  and 
relationships* 
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Since  the  community  has  naturally  been  'nterested  in 
knowing  the  exact  number  of  clients  finding  it  necessary  to 
use  casework  eery ices,  statistical  and  casework  records  have 
always  be  n kept  distinct  within  the  agency  files.  Staff 
workers  have  carried  no  other  casework  responsibilities  than 
those  within  their  own  special  ed  functions.  But.  since  the 
basic  equipment  for  these  workers  has  been  skill  in  casework, 
it  has  been  thought  important  for  them  to  participate  in  gen- 
eral staff  discussions  within  the  agency,  as  well  as  to  bring 
to  these  discussions  their  own  case  material  in  an  effort  to 
test  their  own  thinking,  concerning  differences,  ( if  t ey 
exist  ),  in  the  case  wrk  approach  in  situations  where  there 
is  a ph  sical  handicap  such  as  blindness. 

As  the  service  developed,  three  important  tools  were  added 
as  the  need  for  them  became  clear,  through  clear  cumlatative 
staff  experiences.  In  October  1943,  a home  teacher  was  emplo  ed, 
since  it  had  become  apparent  that  casework  aimed  at  the  relief 
of  potential  capacities  for  achievement  could  not  be  effect- 
ively achieved  unless  there  were  some  facility  for  testing 
out  the  clients  readiness  to  take  some  action  In  his  own 
behalf.  It  was  difficult,  for  example,  for  the  caseworker 
to  know  if  there  were  reality  in  the  clients  expressed  wish 
to  learn  to  function  adequately  In  view  of  his  own  handicap, 
unless  he  had  facilities  at  his  disposal  for  gaining  such 
Independence.  It  was  also  recognised  that  such  a service 
could  best  be  given  by  a well- trained  home  teacher,  and  since 
no  home  t eschar  was  available  in  the  community,  FSA  obtained 
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one  as  s permanent  member  of  its  own  staff* 

Caseworker  and  Teacher*  The  working  arrangement  between 
the  casework  staff  and  the  home  teacher  has  always  been  a 
very  fluid  one*  In  every  new  situation,  the  client  Is  first 
seen  by  the  caseworker,  tsho  carries  complete  responsibility, 
until  the  medical  and  soolal  evaluation  has  been  completed* 
If,  from  the  material  gleaned  through  casework  interviews, 
the  client  seems  ready  to  taka  the  beginning  practical  stepa 
towards  his  eventual  adjustment  to  blindness,  he  Is  then 
referred  to  the  home  teacher  who  has  complete  responsibility 
for  determining  the  primary  as  well  as  the  subsequent  steps 
in  hie  learning*  In  other  situations,  where  It  is  seen 
that  the  client  will  need  prolonged  casework  help,  the 
teacher  Is  not  called  in  until  the  caseworker  and  client 
believe  that  the  latter  is  emotionally  able  to  handle  his 
handicap  well  enough  to  make  him  free  to  learn  what  the 
teacher  stands  ready  to  teach  him*  In  s uch  situations  as 
well  as  in  others  in  *hich  the  primary  problem  is  related 
to  something  other  than  the  adjustment  to  the  physical 
handicap,  such  as  marital  discord,  parent-child  relation- 
ships, etc*,  the  caseworker  cooperates  closely  with  the 
home  teacher,  each  giving  the  other  the  benefit  of  her 
specialised  knowledge  through  periodic  conferences*  *hen 
referrals  are  mode  from  caseworker  to  teacher,  a social 
summary  and  diagnosis  are  given  by  the  caseworker,  who 
continues  to  carry  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
teacher  informed  of  any  change,  so  long  as  the  situation  is 
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being  handled  cooperatively#  All  home  teaching  contacts  In 
these  situations  are  recorded  In  duplicate  so  that  one  copy 
may  be  filed  with  the  regular  case  record  In  order  to  give 
as  complete  a picture  as  possible  of  what  Is  being  done  in 
the  situation# 

Alon^  wltf  the  need  for  a teacher,  there  also  came  the 
recognition  of  a need  for  money,  not  to  meet  mere  subsistence 
needs,  already  available  through  public  assistance,  but  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  home  teacher,  to  test  the 
client* s readiness  to  move  about  outside— for  example,  to 
pay  for  guide  service  to  help  the  indifidual  get  to  and  from 
a Job,  until  the  blind  client  had  learned  how  to  travel  by 
himself#  To  meet  this  need,  a specific  amount  was  included 
in  the  agency*  s budget,  which  originally  had  been  ^et  up 
only  to  pay  for  service  given  through  worker*  s salaries# 

The  third  and  equally  iri^xortant  service  addition  to  the 
staff  came  tfion  FSA  made  available  to  the  Department  weekly 
conference  tine  for  psychiatric  oonaul  tat  ion#  As  a result 
of  this  resource,  it  has  been  possible  during  the  years 
since  its  establishment,  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  one 
of  the  nation1  s leading  psychiatrists  in  giving  his  services 
to  a further  exploration  of  the  psychiatric  Implications  of 
blindness#  These  consultation  periods,  as  well  as  individual 
case  conferences  and  staff  discussion  periods  with  the  case 
consultant  of  FSA,  have  resulted  rot  only  in  a much  better 
quality  of  service  to  blind  clients  but  have  given  support 
and  authority  to  a growing  body  of  Ideas  concerning  blindness. 
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*jioh  may  Influence  work  not  only  with  thin  group,  but  with 
other  seriously  handicapped  persons  as  well* 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  In  conclusion.  It  seems  el ear 
that  there  still  remains  an  apparent  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  society  to  replace  Its  long  established  philosophy  based 
cn  the  need  to  do  good  for  the  blind,  wl  th  a more  constructive 
attitude  based  cn  an  emotional  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
acceptance  of  the  existing  physical  difference.  If  blindness 
is  ever  to  lose  its  threat  for  those  who  are  not  blind,  it 
Is  highly  Injportant  for  the  blind  individual  wishinr  to  be 
accepted  as  a artlcipating  member  of  his  social  group,  to 
realise  that  he  will  be  able  to  participate  only  up  tec  the 
point  where  the  devices  he  employs  to  equalise  hia  physical 
difference  do  not  In  themselves  constitute  a threat  to  the 
ether  mergers  of  the  group.  Such  acceptance  and  recognition 
on  both  8 ides  will  do  much  to  make  It  possible  for  the  blind 
person  to  function  In  society  with  freedom  to  become  In 
reality  as  well  as  In  theory,  a contributing  menfrer.  It 
can  only  be  through  this  k nd  of  self-understanding  that 
the  blind  Individual  will  ever  be  made  aware  of  what  he  1# 
seeking  for  hi iself,  only  as  he  gains  this  insight  W!ll  he  be 
able  to  resolve  any  difficulties  which  he  may  have  over  hie 
desire  to  be  accepted  as  a responsible  adult  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  desire  to  be  aet  apart  for 
special  attention  because  of  realistic  needs  growing  cut  of 
his  physical  handicap*  As  a recognised  force  for  shaping 
the  attitude  of  society  toward  specific  segments  needing 
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scientific  interpretation*  social  work  must  point  the  way. 

Ir  relation  to  the  young  'blind,  this  cen  be  done  by  making 
5 ncroe singly  ©vailable  to  the  families  of  tlind  children 
the  kind  cf  casework  help  which  will  give  insist  into  the 
iteenlng  end  user  of  the  handicap  for  them  and  for  the  handi- 
capped child.  In  addition,  iherc  must  be  casework  for  the 
blind  child  while  he  is  in  school,  and  leter  when  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  his  place  in  the  active  working  world.  In 
order  to  help  him  keep  for  himself  the  expectation  of  perso- 
nal achievement  end  satisfying  relationships  which,  it  is 
hoped  he  will  create  fcr  himself  in  early  childhood.  If 
this  self-expectation  is  continued  into  hie  adult  life,  it 
seems  likely  that  cf  tire  goes  on  the  expectation  of 
society  in  relation  to  the  blind  will  be  healthier  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  sre  blind  and  cf  those  who 
can  see. 

If  this  need  is  to  be  met,  those  responsible  for  to*al 
planning  for  blind  persons  must  make  cure  that  casework  help 
is  easily  avodlabe  for  all  age  groups.  If  our  present  ex- 
pensive edueet lonal,  vocational  and  restraining  programs  are 
to  continue  to  pay  dividends,  social  work  has  an  oblige tion 
to  supplement  these  with  adequate  home  teaching  and  case- 
work facilities,  either  through  special  departments,  such 
88  that  in  FPA  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  through  cooperative 
arrangements  between  so-called  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
o^her  nodal  work  resources  in  the  community  at  large. 

If  the  adjustment  to  blindness  is  to  be  a healthy  one. 
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both  for  those  blind  from  arly  ohildhood  and  for  newly 
blind  adults.  It  is  imperative  that  they  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self  understanding  and  that  such  understanding 
is  not  blocked  off  as  it  too  often  has  been  in  the  past  by 
so  much  physical  and  intellectual  activity  that  they  are  left 
little  time  or  energy  for  learning  to  know  themselves  as 
they  relate  tc  others.  This  la  the  major  obligation  of 
social  work:  to  eee  that  blind  persons  rocoive  this  necessary 
insight  into  themselves. 
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